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CHAPTERl 
INTRODUCTION 



In recent yeare. Congress has mandated that the Office of Managenwnt and Budget, Office of 
Infonnatkm and ReguUtory Affaire (OMBOIRA) and, indirecUy, the General Services 
Administration, ReguUtory Information Service Center (GSA-RISC), develop and mainUin a number 
of government infbraiation inventories. The purposes, requirements, and applications of the various 
pieces of legisUtion, however, when taken as a whole, are oonhising and ambiguous. Indeed, no 
comprehensive listing of the various Congressional requiren»ents related to such information locator 
systems is available. 

In response to Congressional requirements, OMBOIRA has offered poUcy guidance to Executive 
agencies for the bn>ad purpose of improving information managennent. Despite these efforts, a number 
of Federal agencies appear to have differing views as to their responsibUities regarding information 
resources reporting and dissemination obligations and they are uncertain about the intent and scope of 
existing statutory and reguUtuiy requirements. For these, and other reasons, it is likely that a broad 
range of government infomution resources are inadequately utilized because they cannot be identified 
and kxated (Ccmgress, 1989; Congress, 1990). 

Congress, during 1989-1990, has shown a renewed intsrest in information dissemination policy and 
the management of govemn«nt information resources. Draft legislation for the Reauthorization of the 
Paperwork Reduction Act from both the House (HJt 3695) and Senate (S. 1742), as well as the 
American Technology Preeminence Act (HJt 4329), suggest that additional Congressional requirements 
for information tocator systems may be passed in the near hiture. Theae efforts include mandates for a 
revised Federal Information Locator System (FILS) that are different than the system originally 
proposed by the Commission on Federtl Paperwork (1977). 

At the outset of Ais study, little was known about the degree of consensus anwng key stakeholders 
as to which information should be coUected for an lnventoiy/k)cator system; what types of information 
systems, products, and services shoukl be included in a govemment-wide inventory; who shouW collect 
and maintain the information; and in what form the information should be collected, organized, and 
disseminated. Indeed, it was undear if some form of an information inventory /locator system was 
desireable or feasible. 

What was clear, however, was the interest in issues related to an information inventory /locator 
system antong various key stakeholders, including: 

• Federal mission agencies 

• Federal information dissemination agencies 

• OMB-OIRA 

• Coi^ress 

• Public advocacy groups 

'v The library /information science community 

• The general public 

• The private sector. 

The study provided a means by which these and other stakeholders could identify the issues and offer 
ideas and suggestions regarding an information inventory/locator system. 
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The ttudy, however, is only a first step in exploring issues rdated to Federal information 
inventoiy/locatorsystefM. The study lasted six months Oanuary-Junc, 1990), was funded for $24m 
and included contributed time and resources from Syracuse Univerrity. Because of these constiamts, 
some interesting and potentiaDy useful arew of investiption did not recdve the attention they 
deserve and some findii>gs and comments from study participants, not directty central to the stud 
interest to lamr infbnnation policy issues, could not be included in this report. In short, the study is a 
modest first step in addressing issues rcUted to Federal infbnnation inventory/locator systems. 

Nonethdess, the study identified a number of areas of agreement and some conunonly recognized 
problems among major stakeholder groups. There is general agreement that the existing Federal 
Information Locator System (FILS) is an ineffective tool for providing access to government information, 
that a new or revised system is needed, and that specific criteria that might serve as the basis for such 
a system can be identified. Perhaps most importantly, there is wide agreement across the various 
stakeholders d^t some form of an inventory/locator system for government infoinration is both 
desireaUe and feasible. 



STUDY OBJECTIVES 

Given this context, it was the intent of this study to review the existing policy system regarding 
inventory/kxator systems, clarify the objectives and uses for such systen.s, and discuss issues and 
criteria related to now suA systems can best meet the needs of both government agencies and the 
general puWk:. Fuidings from this exploratory study shoukl assist in refining the concept of an 
hwentory/tocator system and in suggesting possibte steps that can be taken in the devetopment of such a 
system. More spedfk»lly, the study aimed to: 

• Identify and assess legislative and regulatory requirements for government 
informatk)n/inventory systems 

• Review existing efforts to meet these legislative and regulatory requirements 

• Identify and describe key concepts and issues related to the devetopment of an 

inventory/locator system, from *e ^lerspectives of various stakeholder groups 

• Suggest "next steps" that can be undertaken by OMW)IRA to toke the lead in the development 
of an inventory/locator system within tite Federal government 

The condustons and "next steps" offered in Chapter 5 are intended to (1) minimiPK and simplify the 
demands on agencies having to supply inforawtkm, (2) maximize the abUity of tocator systems to meet 
Congresatonal and agency lequiremenls, and (3) improve public knowtedge about and access to such 
infonnation inventory /tocator systems. 

This report does not provkle an overview of the existing Federal information policy system and 
assumes that readers are knowledgeable about both Federal informatton policies and Federal 
information reKwrees management (IRM). Introductory informatton on Federal infonnation policy can 
be found in Hemon and McQure (1987); McChire, Hernon and Relyoa (1989); and McQure and Hemon 
(1989). Background informatton on Rderal IRM can be found in Oudk! and Levitan (1989) and in 
Bishop, Doty, and McQure (1989). 
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KEYTERMS AND CONCEPTS 



While it is beyond the scope of this report to review Federal iirfoimstion policy devetopment, it is 
important to begin with Ae introduction and definition of a number of key terms and concepts. 
GeneraUy, key terms such as "access" and "dissemination" are used in this report as described and 

defined in OMB Circular A-130 (Office of Management and Budget, 1985). Some terms used in this 
report, ho%vever, require additional comment. 

For convenience, we wiU refer to the concept of a government-wide information inventory /locator 
system as a OILS. The term is used both to separate sud* a system fn)m the existing FILS (Federal 
Information Locator System) and to begin with a "clean slate" in describing the notion of a locator 
^rstem. We use die term GIILS to mean an information i^stem that contains, minimally, (1) citations 
and abstracts of publicly available U5. government infwmation, regardless of format (e.g., print or 
CD-ROM) or type of information (e.g., sUtistical or scientific), and (2) the name of the agency or other 
source where the information can be obtained. tSovemment-wride'* indicates acBJS of coverage, i*., 
that Ae ^stem %vould include public infbmiation from as many sources as possible from tt»e various 
government departments, «gencies, and offices, rinvt-mment-wide does not mean centralized 

Another concept dut deserves some comment is ttul of information resource* management (IRM). 
As Federal poUcv, IRM has its origins in the Paperwork Reduction Act of 1980 (P.L. 96-511) and the 
Act s reauthorization in 1986 (P.L. 99-500). The Utter statute extends Federal IRM activities 
specifically into dissemination of government information. Additional discussions of Federal IRM 
appear in "Rderal Information Resources Management" (Office of Management and Budget, 1985) and 
in "Second Advance Notice of Further Policy Devetopment on Dissemination of Information" (Office of 
Management and Budget, 1989). 

These statutes and guidelines suggest that IRM "means the planning, budget, organizing, directing, 
training, and control associated with government information" (Office of Management and Budget, 
1985, p. 52735). The study team, however, views IRM in perhaps a broader context-a context proposed 
originaUy in the Paper work Reduction Act of 1980 (Section 3501), in which IRM is to "maximize the 
usefiilness of infonnation coUected by the Federal Government fandj improve service delivery and 
f>rogram management." Thus, we use the term IRM to mean tfie foUowii^g: 

IRM is both a philosofrftical and practical approach to managing government information 
resources. The term suggests that information is a resource, has value, shouW be managed with the 
care given to other types of organizational resources, and shoukl contribute directly to 
accomplishing organizational goab and objectives. As such, IRM provides an integrative view for 
managing the entire life-cyde of information, from generation, to dissemination, to archiving 
and/or destruction, and for maximizing the overall usefulrtess of information. 

The IRM concept carries with it an imperative to view information and information tedmology as an 
integrating factor in the organization, that is, that the various organizational positions that manage 
infonnation are coordinated and work together toward common ends. Further, the IRM concept includes 
an imperative to kx)k continually for ways in which Ae management of information and the 
management of information technotogy are interreUted, and to foster that interreUtionship and 
orgaitizational integration as mudi as possible. 

IRM is not simply the nunagement of information technok>gief;. As used in this report, IRM indudes 
the management of (1) the broad range of information resource., e.g., printed materials, electronic 
infom«tion, microforms, etc., (2) the various technologies and equipment that manipulate ihese 
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resources, «»d (3) the people who generate, organize, and disseminate those 'eoources, in order to 
;;^mplish specific oS^tionaJ objectives. OveiaU, however, the intent of IRM is to increase the 
usefulness of government information both lo the government and to the pubUc. 

FinaUy, we encountered some confusion regaidii>g the term W during the study. Users of a OILS 
can be individuals from aiff of the stakeholder groups listed previously in this chapter. Users are ncl 
limited only to individuals from the general public. Indeed.oneof the most unportant user groups of a 
CnS^uld include individuals froS. the various Federal agencies. Thus, the term "users" includes 
both government users as as users from the public. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY 

Currentiy, there are competing rationales and requirements for Federal information "nventoiy/ 
locator systans. In addition, iince the original proposal for the FILS, FWeral attention has rfufted 
somewhat from paperwork reduction and control to ensuring adequate access to and dissemination of 
government information. With a new administration and the increased likeUhood of new legwlation 
reUted to government information management, the time is ripe io assess the current pohcy situation. 

While current interest in FILS by Congress, OMB, and others is useful, this interest has yet to focus 
on larger poUcy issues and discuss those issues in a broader context of access to government i^ormation. 
The origiiol intent of RLS and its histonr have been described ^^^^^J^^'^'Z^^^^Lt of 
Paperwork, 1977; OMB Watch, 1990). While paperwork reduction and efficiency in the managem^t of 
government information are important, the government s responsibilities for P^^idu^*^^ fif .„ 
disseminating information is equaUy important-especially as we move into the electronic age (Pemtt, 
1989; Congress, 1986). 

In recent years, a number of studies have commented on problems and difficulties in accusing 
government information and the manner in %vhich government information is disseminated (e.g., Hemon 
indMcaure,1987;OfficeofTechnology Assessment, 1988; and Morton, 1989). Important themes m 
many of these assessments are the decentralized mechanisms by which government infonnation is 
collected and generated and users' inaWli^ to access information effectively across the many agencies 
that have information on a particular topic of interest. 

info»«ingth^ Nation (Office of Technology Assessment, 1988, p. 277) concludsd that ^^holars, 
researohm, «Kl Ubra^ have for years pointed out the need for improved md«ang of Federal 
information." Further, there was consensus "in and out of government for the estabhshment of » 
government-wide index to major FWetal information" (p. 277). The report, however, d'd r«t ident^^^ 
Specific criteria to guide the develcpment of such an index, nor did it propose speafic approaches for its 
design and development 

More recenUy, a draft report by the National Academy of Sciences (1990) stotes that "creation of a 
national Central Information Loaitor' shoukl be storied if we do not know what data exist and 
where they are, they are of littie or no value to us" (p.7). The report continues: 

And iust as in a Ubrary, where one can go to the card catolog and build a reference list or 
bibliography, the researcher shoukl be able to stort from a master directory of information and 
search down through individual directories to individual dato sets. Therefore, the development of 
such a directory is an issue of major national concern. 
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While tuA re<eiw» recogniie the usefuli«K aid im^ 
investigations into the spedfics of such a syrstem have been conducted. 



The 
various 



pnaent study builds on previous discussions of infonnation inventoiy/locator systems, discusses 
vanous iwies reUled to such systems, and identifies policy a«d implementotion ^-^Jf » 
meet these competing rationales and requirements. The study provides a fiamewoik for OMB<)IRA to 
detennine appropriate atralegies for meeting its Congressional mandates and for providing better access 
and control over a range of Federal information. 



STUDY METHOD 

Data for this study %were collected between January and June of 1990 using three basic techniques. 
Government-wide and agency-spedfic policy instruments dealing with infonnation inventory/locato 
systems were identified and reviewed. The study team conducted individual and group interviews c 
the broad topic of CULS with repreaenUtives of key stakeholder groups. Public comments on a GUL 
were soUdted through a notice in the F.^Pr«l Rgyister. Each of these daU collection activities is 
described bdow. 



Analysis of Key Policy Instruments 

Fifty-one policy instruments %verc analyzed that, directly or indirectly, mandate or affect the 
creation of an inventory/tocator system. The policy instruments include government-wide and 
agency-specific sUtutes, plus numerous executive and legisUtive branch directives, curcuUrs, and 
Kuidelines (Office of Ted nok)gy Assessment, 1988). Figure 1-1 summarizes the types of policy 
Sistruments that %vere reviewed for the study. Appendbc A lists aU the instruments reviewed. 
Instruments were identified by the study team or brought to the attention of the study team by OKA 
staff or other partidpants throughout the course of the study. 

dearly, additional poUcy instruments oouW have been candidates for nvm: and analysis. Fbr 
example, a recent Congreaaional Research Service report identified 317 public Uws *rom tJ« 95th 
through the 100th Congresaes affecting information policy and technotogy (Chartraid, 1989). 
Nonetheless, the policy instruments listed in Appendix A give a general sense of the existing 
information policy system leUted spedficaUy to government information inventory/locator systems. 

The government-wide sUtutes that were selected are cornerstones of Federal information policies 
having a major impad on the development of gpvernment information systems gen^^Y ""f _^ 
information k)cator/inventory systems in particular. The Office of Management and Budget (0MB) 
diculars, bulletins, and i.^-noranda were dwaen because they are the primary mechanisms by which 
the government-wide statutes are interpreted and Implemented. Tlie proposed policy instruments were 
reviewed because they indicate current Congressional thinking about information polides and 
information inventory/tocator systems. A seledion of agency-spedfic statutes were reviewed to 
provide an indication of the breadth and content of information k)cator/inventory systems currently 
mandated by (Congress. 
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HGURE M: SELECTED POUCY INSTRUMENTS 



Type of Pdlicy Instniment No. Selected for Analysis 

Govenunent-wkle Statute* 11 
e.g.,441LS£» 1701-1722, Distribution and S«k of 
Public Docunienis 

Agency Specific Statutes 24 
e.g., P.L. 93-275, Fedefil Eneigy Administntion 
Act of 1974 

Office of Management and Budget Qrculan, 12 
Bulletins, and Memoranda 

e.g.. Circular A-130, "Management of Federal Information 

Resources" 

Proposed Legislation ^ 
e^ ., Meral Information Resources Management 
Act of 1969, S. 1742 



Total 51 
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Basic characteristics of the instninnents were identified and assessed: 

Definition of key terms 
Purpose of the policy instrument 
Pui|XMe of the imrentoiy/locator system 
Agendes responsible for managing and operating the system 

Agendes responsible for tubmiasion 

Dissemination/availabiUty, including costs/fees, intended audience 
Operating proceduics, including type of information to be inchxled and method of submission 
Other key factors. 

Analysis centered on these characteristics b.<ause they are important for an understanding of the 
existing policy landscape of government information inventory/tocator ^rstems. Assessment of the 
instrumenta led 10 an analysis of key, issues and trends related to the design of a GIILS and also 

revealed some problems in the existing poiky system. 

Stakeholder Interviews and Discussions 

The study team also analyzed existing polkies and kleas concerning government information 
inventocy/kxator systems by conducting a number of interviews, discusstons, and consultations with key 
stakehoklers fnwn both the pubUc and private sectors. A wWe range of people, including agency 
program managers and informatkm specialists. Executive and Legislative policymakers, and 
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repictentativM from tiie government's oentrtl management agendes, from not-for-profit group», and 
from the infonnatkm industry, partidpated in these daU ooUection activities. DaU collection occurred 
from January-May, im Figure 1-2 describes the participants in these interviews more spedficaUy. 



RGURE 1-2: OVERVIEW OF INTERVIEW PARTICIPANTS 

1. r.mup intervie YY/diinnTifTn r***""* mnducted %tfith aoproximatelv 50 partidpants (size of 
groups raided from 2-12 people) representing: 

• Federal Publishers Committee 

• Rderal Information Resources Managers Policy Council 

• National Technical Information Service 

• Federal Trade Commission 

• Government Printing Office 

• General Services Administration, Federal Information Centers 

• VS. Congress, Committee Staff 

• The private sector information industry 

2. I rdividual inlg -Yim/^''"'**'"" tn^^nna were conducted with 14 persons representing: 

• General Accounting Office 

• US. Congress, Committee Staff 

• GPO Depository Librarians 

• Office of Management and Budget, Office of Information and Regulatory Affairs 

• General Services Administration, Regulatory and Information Services Center 

• Government Printing Office 

• Information reaouree management consultants 

• OTfice of Science and Technology Policy 

3. Cmup Consultation 

• BaumanFanulyR>undation Group Consultation on Federal Information Locator Sj'Stenns 
(composed of approximatdy 20 individuals representing the private sector, public advocacy 
groups. Congress, Executive agencies, library associations, and academics, knowledgeable about 
Federal information polides and information resources managenwnt). 



This daU collection activity allowed the study team to gain first-hand knowledge about the 
intent of policymakers and die perceptions, concerns, and degree of consensus among key stakeholders. 
Existing efforts to meet legisUtive and regulatory requirements were exptored. Partidpants also 
contibuled valuable suggestions related to the devetopnwnt of inventory /locator systems and polides. 

A nunto of th:, group interviews were semi-structured, with partirnants addressing general areas 
or specific questions posed by dw study team members. Other sessions . sre less controlled, with the 
partidpants raising the topics and issues of most concern to *em. Sessions often conduded with the 
partidpants' review of and final comments on key points. At least two men*ers of a»e study team 
partidpated in each discussion or interview. Extensive notes were taken by study team members. These 
were later con^jared and discusaed, and sununary assessments of each session *vere prepared. 
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At Ae cowiuirion of !he tludy, liie tununaiy MieJww!* *^ 
mendm of dw study tMnv aiMl MakdioUar oomin^ 

rio«« A^t MY^fA <« ihm MttiA Kgylrt gr noto (lee Appendix B). Chapter 3 pretento the 

findings from this portion of tftt study. 



Public CoBuncRli 

Comments regarding an invckitory /locator system were solicited through a notice describing the 
study that appeared in the it^iamr (Vol. 55, April 6, 1990, pp. 12972-12973). Appendix B 

repiinls this notice. Ilw comment period officially ended May 21, 1990, but responses received through 
June 14, 1990 were inchided in the study. Asof that date, the study learn had reoeived 40 responses, 
nnging in length from! to 18 pages. Respoiwes mt n r ealved from agency program and IRM officer^ 
from icpicsentativer of library and information science oommimity, and fro^ A 
complete Ustii^ of respondents 10 the public notice appears in Appendbc C 

The study team devdoped > preliminary code book of key variables so that all responses could be 
systematically evaluated and described. After a number of responses had been reviewed, the codebook 
was modified. Ail of the icspomes were thai ceded, and the data (as appropriate) %vere entered into 
an electronic ^Mcadsheet Member* of the study team then produced summaries of the comments. 

CSkapter 4 reports on the comments received from Fgdgral Register respondents. The comments 
address many of the same topics and i«ucs identified in Chapter 3~dws, both dupters are organized 
by the questions Usted in the EdOlLBfigiSttE- The notfce, ho*yev«r, provided an opportunity for any 
interested party to partidpate in the study and thus broadened the scope of the data collection. 



FROM FILS TO OILS 

Althou^ the shidy considered the work done by the G>mmission on Paperwork Reduction (1977) 
and the Paperwork Reduction Ad of 1960, the focus of this study is not on FILS. The FILS was 
numdated by Coi^ress as a result of die P^wnvork Reduction Ad of 1960 and is, mistakenly, often 
taken as a government-wide infonration invcntory/k)cator ^stem. Tht printed or mk3oflche version of 
FILS can be obtained from die National Technical Information Service (NTIS). St U also distributed 
duxMighdie GovernnnentPrintii«C>ffice(GPO)Depodtoiy Library Frogran. and can be exandned in die 

OMBOORA uocket Ubraiy. 

Despite die fad that FILS was not the primary focus of this study, partidpants commented on 
FILS, its current operation, its weaknesses, and possible improvements to it. Oversll, die^ings from 
diis study suggest diat the existii^ FILS is not meeting its objectives, fails to provide adequate access to 
government information, and provides UtUe assistance in ddier measuring paperwork burden or 
reducing Inderal paperwr duplication. The original purpose of FILS was to (44 3507-351 1): 

• Serve as an audioritative register of all information collection requests 

• Assid agende? and die puUic in kxatingexistii^Govenunent information derived from 

information collection requests 

• Eliminate dupUcatkm of informatkm collections. 

But, in fact, agencies and the general public are less interested in access to information collection 
requests than Uiey are in identifying and accessing pub'ic information. 
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icquiic special data collection technique* and definitions. 

Mni« a«ncv wrtidpants suggevted that FILS may be encouraging additional infonnation 
«dlSS^^tS2^^52SrU« HLS to (1) detennine if a similar informjuon request 
S^v^ffiTtiSoZ^^cS^^ diffeient enough fiom 

l^'rJ^'^n^^r^ U»Aort.FIl5c«»beus«lbyagenaestoarcumvent 

pnperworic reduction mandates. 

Thi«l FILS entries are pooriy indexed and ibstracted. -Dte spedfic de^riptions of the im ^nwHon 
^^{^Z^r^riid^^to^m^y describe and define the daU elements actually being 

of limited usefulness. 

Pmirth FILS does noi assist in quantifying reductions in paperwork as mandated in the Paperwork 
f^^'I^ot Z^T^^^ information Collection ^dget 
-S«^rfen hour," are ineffective tSoIs and can be easUy ^P^^'^JT^,^';^^ 
n^SiSSnCB^ burden houreLbuiltonafoundationofthe 'b««5«»^P°«^ SLSSTs^ p 
Sm-tion. bear no retation to the infonnation *e^ (Rubmstem, 1990. p- 

73). 

Rnally it appears that IRM officials in some of the agencies do not see the FIl^ 
i^p^^Si'lRlSTSIt agency. Speciic links betw«n wlotFO^ is «;d^ 
KMpfartces have not S«ma^ 

inihnrt the very name TH^" is a misnon^T, the system is Ml a Federal Information 
Sys^i?^'a^o7:S«S formation colkKrtion A detaikd ^-^f^^;^^^' 

be fo3 ablHa987) and in 0MB Watch (1990). The Uttct source concludes that the 

history of FILS (p. 16): 

to not something to be proud of. Agreatdc^of time and money was w^ as goverr^tdedsion- 
i^S^SrS hold SerLves JSountaWe to their own fifdingj^O^r own man^. 
SSvSlment management and public access to government information suffered as a result. 

Yetsuchasystemmustbeoperated 

by OMBORA to satisfy existing sUtutory requirements. 

various preblems with FILS point to the need for K>me type of a 8°^";;^^ 

S^^^focuses on the bmader concept of a Cm^, and not the ex^^^ 
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SUMMARY 



This duipter provides bAdcground infcmMtion on govcnunent infdnratiDn inventory /lootor 
syrt/mw and has briefly described die obfectivM and imports In addition, it 

describes the tedmiques used by the study team to gattier and analyie a variety of daU related to the 
development of a govemimnt-wide inventory /locator system for public information. 

The term Gins is i^\aed tfuou^KMt the study as shorthand to mean s^ 
inventoiy/locitM'iystem to access disseminate, and manage govenunen and does not 

presuppose q>ecific objectives of ludi a qrstem, q)^^ 

system, location of ttiesystem* or 6e manner in which sudt a qrstemn^ It simply 

presents a concept for discusMn and a meaM to begin the process of iden 

Thus, the current study is intended to provide a basb for identifying and assessing iss^ 
a GIILS. As sucK it is an exploratory effort that provides a framework for additioi . discussion and 
debate among the various key stakehoklers and, it offers recommendatk>ns for activities and research 
Mcessary to design aiul devdop a GIILS. 

The study was not intended as a formal assessment of the existing FILS, although f i iings suggest 
that the system is largely ineffective and does not acoomfriish its intended objectives, ii eed, the brief 
d iscussion of FILS presented in ttiis chapter emnh^^izes the importance of and need for a true 
govcrnment-wkle infbmiation inventory Axaror sy^item. The role of a GIILS in improving the 
management and diS8emiiwitk>n c/ goverrj\ir>it informatkm, not information collection requests, is the 
primary focus of dus report. 

IRM and, more specifically, access to and dissemination of government information through 
ii\fonnatk>n inventory /tocator systems are important issues in Federal information policy. As the 
government incressingly relies on dectronic nieans to collect and organize ii\forn\ation, as information 
becomes more difficult to identify and obtain, and as Federal information systems proliferate, 
policymakers may wish to give greater attention to ensuring effective management and use of public 
information. This study offers a beginning point to discuss and debate key issues related to the 
development of a govemment-wide information inventory/locator system. 
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CHAFTER2 



SELECTED POUCV ff^STRUMENTS RELATED TO 
INFORMATIOV INVENTORY/LOCATOR SYSTEMS 



CurrenUv Federal agencies we required to esttbUsh and maintain a variety of infonnatirn 
inv«S^^tor ^ T^e pipoaes, t«,ui«nents, and pnxedu.^ .^ted to such systems, 
^ «»T%vhole ciTi beconfusirg. Due in^rt to this piecemeal, decentrahzed apprMch to 
^it^U^^Ts^ go^-t.5Se inventSy/kxator system of pubUc infonnation and 
little oversight of agency compliance with existing policies. 

Recently, ho*^-'er, th^ has been a growing interest in the concept of a EP^'^^^i^t'' This 
infonnation nventorv/lootor system (GIILS) to fadliute Kcess to government informatwn. TUs 
'iilSSTb reflected in'a number^?^t bills «Kh «*e ^^f^^^^J^ 
Act of 1989 (S. 1742), the Paperwork Reduction and Federal Information Act of 199C (HJt 3695), ana 

2n«rt«n tSSoIo^ iSZLe Act (H.R. 4329). There is, however, limited agreement about 
how systems noted in the bills might be operationabzed. 

A review of Federal poUck>8 related to informatton inventories and locate »ysteii« is needed so 
that the policy issues and constraints surrounding the development of a GII15 can beWen^fied, 
discussed, S resolved. TT^e purpose of this chapter is to identify "^P^'^'^'^'^STT^'^^^:^, 
instruments, provide background il^m-tion reUted to the ^7^^^^ ^'^'^ 
poUcy issues and trends that may have an impact on the feasibihty of unple »entmg a GIILS. 

The policy instruments reviewed in this chapter were first described individually in terms of: 

• Tvpe and purpose of Aewstem mandated 

. Who was desisted as bearing responsibiUty for managing and o 

system 

• Who vns responsible for submitting information for the system 

• The intent of the instrument regarding audience and disseminaHon 

• Operating procedures and content of tf*e mandated system 

• ether key points. 

The instruments were then assessed m onler to gain a better understanding of the policy «>n««J a ^ 
^^^Zdix A, -Setected PoUcy Instruments ReUted to Infonnation J^T^^^n'/^^^fSy^'^ 
^ro^des a UsTof the poUcy instruments that were analyzed according to the factors ivoted above The 
S;S«^ailS^ proffi^the ba»s for the discu.«on pre«mted in this chapter, but the complete 
analysis itself vna too length)' for inclusion in this i^eport. 

The review provided in this chapter is selective rather than comprehensive^ There "^f 
poli^U^^related to InventTry/locator systems that are ^ZlT'^^ r^Z^^S^ 
reviX and assessment represents what may be a first effon to descnbe the easting policy 
ZTZ^^^^^fv^ Addition anslysis is, of course, needed. For exampte, the study team 
dii^rj^ti^eleC^tiHiTories of dlof the instruments reviewed. TJus, the attempt to 
^,;^^^^^^iZewon. of and possible precedents for a GDLS is limited Urgely to the 
language in the instruments themselves. 
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Further, this chapter is not a formal review of issues and topics related to infonnabon poUo« m 
general and/or managnnent of and access to government information tat P^'^^^j" "^f^'"' 
^^^^ZJnm^^to Hemon ^ McQuie (1987), McQure and Hernon (1989), «|d McOure, 
5^ I^yea (1989), whe.« a broader pr«en«acio« ofttje Federal ^"^rmabon pobqr can 
be founa. Rather, this chapter focuses on existing and proposed stati.tes and regulations that may 
directly affect the devdopment of btformation taiventories and locator systems. 

•n»e diapter fit st presents and comments on a typology of selected fawtruments, then describes the 
most televMrt and important policy taistniment^ Finally, the chapter offers an assesMnent of major 
policy issues and bends. As part of this analysis, the study team offm views on the issues and 
Sends. Hie critique of taistnlnents identifies areas that might be addressed ether ta» the development 
of new OILS policy or in the development of guideUnes to supplement existing poUaes. 



TYPOLOGY OF INVENTORY/LOCATOR SYSTEMS 

Current sututory and leguUtory requirements mandate numerous types of taifonnation 

uiventory/loator systems. TTiese systems address different phases of the information lifo^ycle and 
are based on diffwentfaifbrmationfaiputs and system configurations. To better understand the 
inventory/locator landscspe, a typology of systems required by the selected instruments was developed 
and is provided Ml Appendbc A. This typology provides an overview of the most common 
requiranents for government uiformation systems, and also suggests trends reUted to four kinds of policy 
uistruments: government-wi<te8tttutes and regutations;OMB circulars, bulletutt,meniora^ 
reguUtions; proposed legislation; and .gency-spedfic statutes. The type of system 
iwlicy instruinent appeals ui biw:kets after the name of the uistrument m Appendix A. DefiniUons for 
each of the five system categories used in the typology appear below. Tlie first three defuuhons are 
based on McQure, Hemon, and Purcell (1986) and McQure (1990). 

• Qgarinehouae : collects fatformabon reUted to a specific mission; actively soUdts such 
t!Srl!!SS!!!7^»lu»\» the information received and selects sources (a) reUted to itstopical 
areas of interest and (b) meeting its standards of quality; provides access to the collected 
taiformation by developtaig bibliographic, factual, or statistical databases or directonw; serves 
as a repository for publications found ui its databases or directories; and actively markets its 
Uiformation products and servkxs. ■ * 

. | nf>.m,.Hnn BrWal Service : piovkies reference servk» and makes the requested information 
avaiUble, whatever the format, or uidicatcs where that uiformation rzn be obtamed. 
Aeendes often develop databases for providuig sudi service. The types of "answers provided 
ntf y vary from short oral answers to comprehensive bibliographic searches, analyti'al reports, 

. rta'ta Oillection rnntrol Svstem : coUects uiformation on proposed and/or actual agency 
a^'vitin arid -gency. This type of system is typicaUy used for 

budgetary purposes and approval of activities and programs. The system may or may not be 
accessible to the public or other agencies who want access to information about agency 

. Wh{rc!^?nhic. F>rh.i.l Staristical information System: provides either general or spedfic 
YMimS^c iactMl, or statistical taifonnation and might be in one or more formats (e.g., 
paWor dectronic). This type of system, often calkjd "Database" or "Diredory, may or may 
notindicate where the taiformation is avai'able (i.e., be a tool to k)cate information). It is 
usually uitended for the public to access go emment infonnation, but is more passive than a 
clearinghouse or referral service. 
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• Other TtoateOTiiKludes both l)un^uc types of systems 

ategoriesand 2) instniments that any no sUtutory requirement for agenaes to CTcate an 
infaraiation inventory/locator system but have other Impacts on tt»e design of a OILS. 

The MteK)rie8 defined above are bated on the puipoae of the system rather than its fc^^ 

^^?^n.tn.ment might mandate a daU coUection eon^ .yrtem f-tj^^J"^ 

dectiSyc bibliographic da^, but the m^n purpose of the sy*m »• ^J^TZT^^t^^^^^ 

In that ase^*^ ategory assigned to that policy in^mmient would be "<*•«« 

syrtem." When tidtationto a policy instrument is foltowed by the name 

titegoiy, it is because the instrument has components or aspecto based on the ^ 

several categories. 

Several basic observations can be ma<te after reviewing the types of infonnation inventory/locator 
systems required by ti« policy instruments listed in Appendix A: 

• There is a predominance of data collection control systems whose role in information reso^^ 
managemmtORM), as defined in Chapter 1 of this report, is unclear. Such is tt»e case, despite 
the ii^lusion of "information di^nation" as an explicit part of OM in *e P'P^* 
Reduction Act, P.L. 96-511 (Cooidination of Federal Information PoUcy, 44 1LS£- 3501-35.0). 

• The only "government-wide" infonnation inventory /locator systems, if we accept that 
"government-wide"lndudesthethreebranchesofgovefnmentareTOtedund^^ 
Management, 36 CEK. Ch. XII, since the National Archives and Records Administration has 
Statutory authority (under 44 1LS£. 2901 (14)) over tht- legislative, judicial, and execuhve 

• Th^taSuments, taken as a whole, seem pooriy coordinated and integrated. One impUcation of 
this is that agencies are required to report numerous types of information or daU under various 
government-wide sUtutes and OMB reguUtions. The review of just those policy instruments 
included in this chapter identified the following information reporting requirements: 

Information coUection requests (Pap«»work Reduction Act, P.U 96r511) 
Information dissemination producis fc^d services (OMB Bulletms 87-14 88-10, 89-15) 
Drxunents issued or published and not confidential (Distribution and Sak; of Pubbc 
rocuments,44U,S£ 1701-1722); 

I'eriodicals and non-recunring publications (OMB Circular A-3) 
Financial infonnation (C^B Circul*/ A-127) 
Major Infomnation systems (OMB CiicuUr A-130) 
Productivity plans (OMB Qrcular A-132) 
Infom»ationcoUectk)n budgets (OMB Bulletin 89-18) 

Proposed ReguUtions (ReguUtoiy FlexibUity Act, P.L. 96-3545; Regulatory Impact 

Analysis and Review, EO. 12291) * » mqm 

Computer matching agreements (Computer Matching and Pnvacy Protection Act of 1988, 

P.L. 100-503) ^ ^ <tQQ7Pi 

Plans for security and privacy of computer systems (Computer Security Act of 1987, F.L. 

100-235) 

Notkes of creation or modification of systems of records (Records Maintained on 
Individuals,5 1LS£. 552a; Privacy Act of 1974 P.L 93-579) ..^i^ifwi 
Federal domestic assistance programs (Program Infonnation, 31 iiSIL "O^l^'.^ 
Agency niles for public access to infonnation (Frtedom of Infonnahon Act, P.L 93-502; 
pSk:InfonnatioV;r^gencyRuk»^ 552) 
Agency recoids disposition schedules (Records Management, 36 C£K. Ch. XU) 
Audiovisual products (Records Management, 36 CaEL Ch. XII). 
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This UHwl^ it admittedly incom^^ with numerous 

liybnnftlionreportii«i«quiKments^ Thoe is, in udditkMV some overtop in the reporting of 
infonnitiondissendnstkmpibductssndservioes^docum^ periodicals 
and non-recurring pubUcationi. 
• AlttKHi^ theie am numenras requirements for inventories, directories, indexes, etc, there is 
^ppaim^riy no mmprghgnsive Msting of what inventories, inde?ces, elc>, aie required, Thu^the 
degree to which agencies can effectively monitor and comply with t^ statutes and 

legutotionsisptotilematic Om miglitoonchide that part of the agency omipl^^ 
tiie lequiiements fnmi ttiese varioue instruments may be due to tfie agenc^ 
regarding fte requirements and procedures. 

These observations aie based on a review of the imtruments identified 

aocoiding to our typology. Othcrissuesand trends arising from the analysis of these instriiments are 
discussed bebw, following a brief description of ttiose policy instruments thought to be most important 
and rdevant to the devdopment of a GIILS. 



KEY POLICY INSTRUMENTS 

Several of the policy instruments reviewed in ttiis study mandate systems that come dose to the 
definition of a GIILS offered in Chapter 1. THese systems, which are intended primarily to improve 
access to and dissemination of government information, are desaibed below: 

• Distribution and Sale of Public Documents, 44 U&C 170M722, creates the Monthly ^talog Pf 
United States Government PublicsHona, which covers both executive and legislative branches 
publications: 

On the first day of eadt month ttie Superintendent of Documents shall prepare a cstalog of 
Government publications which shaU show the documents printed during the precedent 
month, where obtainable, and the price (44 U^-C. 1711). 

Chapter 17 of the United States Code does not provide a definition of "X3ovcrriment publications.'* 
Ho%vever, 44 U^.C 1718T)istributionof Govenunen^pubUcationstotheUbraryof Co5i^ 
states that Government Publications include: 

House documento and reports^ baund 
Senate documents and r^ports^ bound 
Senate and Houie foumals^ bound 

- public bU!s and resolutions 

- »hP United StaiM Code snd supplements, bound 

aU other publications and maps whidi are printed, or otf^erwise reproduced, under 
authority of law, upon the requisition of a Congressional committee, executive 
department, buieau, independent office, esteUishment, commission, or officer of the 
Government. 

As this report is written, the proposed Government Printing Office Improvement Act of 1990 (I I.R. 
3849), offers language to darify and define the term "government publications." 
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•Keportwd Inventory of Government ^"^'^^ 

ll^n 87-14 Ttax)rt on Q)venunentInforinatkmDii^^ . 

S^^MB Bulleto89-15 (muSi (Uia all for linplen«nting requirement. o^ OMB Cmrular 
A^'OMB Oicuiir A-130) whkh ciettes the | iitinf nf AfmfY Informntion TTiiym i nation 

PmdurtsandSPTvicea: 

OMB wm«rr«ige for the establishment of an electronkdaubase that 1^ 
«^Lnent-wi^inventory of information pnxlucts and services «ul wiU be accessible 
to the public (OMB Bulletin 87-14, section 8). 

OkIB Bulletin 88-10 essentially maintain, the requirements established by O^B BuU^n 87^4. 
S-;^o2ur in OMB Bulleti 89-15, wheie ag«de. are ,equi«d to mjmUm «^ «jbm,t the.r 

iZSTnventory of information dissemination products to a "centra^ f^^t n^^^/ton 4 b) 
compiUtioninto.government-wideindexforlocatinggovcrnmentmformatwn (Section4b). 

•niis inventory is, in fact, not govemment-wide, but represents the Executive ^^^^V- 
ulSrS^^ done for 1^ and 1988. In 1989, a "collection point" was intended to comple^ tte 
S:^aS:,n oTS the inventories submitted by the ^'i^l^^t^X^'Z^ 4 

caU for sgaKies to submit inventories to a central collection point (OMB 8'^'^^°" * 

d) InstS OMB asked agendes to maintain their own inventories "as an mdex for locatmg 

government information" (OMB Bulletin 89-15, section 4 b). 

. Federal Information Centers (40 1LS£. 760), whidi directs the General Services Administration 
(GSA) to maintain a network of Federal information centers, defined as a: 

Network of Federal information centers for the purpose of providing the Public with 
information about the piugr-ms and procedures of the Federal government and for other 
appropriate and related purposes. 

The Federal information centers answer some 2 million requests annually. Asofjulyim 
op«ton was privatized and is now managed by Biospherics, Inc., under the superv«ion of GSA. 

. Dissemination of Technical, Scientific and Engineering Information, 15 1LS£. 115M157 which 
SSS^ Na^n^hnical Information (NTIS). NTIS acts as a central clearinghouse 

for technical, scientific, and engineering information: 

The Secieury of Commerce ... is diierted to establish and maintoin within the Department of 
Conttn«« Zdearinghouse for the coUection and dissemination of scientific, technical, and 
engineering information, (15 ILSsC 1152). 

It shoukJ be stressed, however, that the language in 15 iLS£. 1151-1157 applies only to scientific 
and technical information. 

Other poUcy instruments mandate various types of information inventory/tocaior systems that are 
notasoom?rehLiveinscopeastho.edi«n«.rf Most significant among these are: 

. RATonisManaEement, 36 ^J.K.Ch. XII, which directs Federal agencies to ^ . 

i^J^^^S^ in the^y of the agency; fonnulate specific disposition for ead, senes of 
,^^;j!7;lSSle the dispositio/instruction for e«l. series of records into a comprehensive 
agency lecoids disposition schedule" as a basic element of disposibon programs. 
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• The National Audiovisual Cemter (NAC) (36 C.FJL 1232.6) which act» as a ewitral aourcc of 
infdrnuition on Mend audiovisual pitKluc^ llieNAC 
produces gr>vemment*wide catalogs and a databank on Federal audiovisual pn>ducts: 

(The National Audiovisual Center] compiles and publishes Government-wide catalogs and 
usef> other information dissemination techniqu&( to inform the public about audiovisual 
products available for sale or rent (It] mamtains a data bank containing information on 
Federal audiovisual productions. 

• Congressional Information (31 U.S.C. 1113 (cKD) which requires that a Directory of Information 
Systems be awled by the General Accounting Office. Spedftcally, the Comptroller General: 

In cooperation with the Director of the Congressional Budg^ Office, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Director of the Office of Management and Budget shall esUblish and 
maintain a current directory of sources of, and information systems for, fiscal, Inidget aiul 
program iiifonnation aivl a brief desaiption of the contents of each source and system. 

• Paperwork Reduction Act, (P.L. 96-511), which mandates the creation and maintenance of the 
Federal Information Locator System (FTLS). FILS should serve as: 

The authoritative register of all information collection requests, and sludl be designed so as 
to assist agencies and the public in locaur^g existing Govenunent information derived from 
information collection requests (44 U.S,C. 3511). 

The study team's a5sesc:!«nt of fte Paperworic Reduction Act of 1980 and its Reauthorization in 1986, as 
weU as OMB BuUetins 87-14, 88-10, and 89-15, suggests that 0MB has adequate authority to require 
some form of a GUIS. Indeed, thg Listing of Agm ry InformaHnn Diaseminatjon Products and Services is 
a type of GIILS. 

These statufes and regulations appear to be the key policy instruments directing the 
implementation of government-wide information inventory/locator systems. It is important to 
understaikl the/ basic features because any proposed GULS must son^how be integrated with the 
requiren^ts .rf these instruments and with the policy and operational constraints they tntail. 
Numerous o^mt requirements for reporting government information and implementing systems exist 
that are ageAcy-spedfic. There appears to be some overlap and contradiction among the instruments, 
and it is likely ttuit agencies must expend considerable resources to comply with the various 
requirements. 

KEY ISSUES 

The foIlo%ving section describes key issues that were identified as a result of the assessn\ent of the 
various policy instruments reviewed and listed in Appendix A. These issues are helpful for 
understanding the context in whidi a OILS would have to operate. Further, they suggest areas where 
policy makers may ivish to conduct additional analysis. 



Information Inventory/Locator System Goals 

The infonnation inventory /tocator systems mandated by the policy instruments reviewed are 
generally created for two reasons: 
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• Internal purposes, e^., for effectiveneaa of infortiution management (auch u better control, 
reduction of duplication, and increased ooat-effectiveness) 

• External purposes, e g , to support an informed dtizenry and enhance American competitiveness. 

The internal purpose may or may not include dissemination or assisUnce in locating information. 



Oarity of Purpose 

The purposes of the agency-specific systems are generaUy pooriy stated, if sUted at all. There is 
often confusion betiveenAe objectives of the tystems and ttteir functions. Since it was sometimes 
impossible to find a stoted purpose for the systems, *w revie*ved the functions (if given) as *i means of 
extrapolating to what tiie system was intended to accomplish. 

In the government-wide statutes, darity of purpose also varies. For example, FILS is intended "to 
assist agendes and Ae puWic in locating existing Government information derived from information 
collection requests." The term "information derived from information collection requests," ho%vever, 
can be interpreted in several ways. A.K>ther example is in Distribution and Sale of Public Documents, 
44 U.S.C. 171 1 whpw. nn nhjprtivg ia stated for the Ifit^nthXy Catalog of United States Government 
Publications . Instead, only the functions of the System are given. 

The proposed legislative policy instruntents have dearer olives. The Federal Information 
Resources Management Act of 1989 (S. 1742) broadens the purpose of the Federal Information Locator 
System, by adding that it should help agendes and the puWic to locate "government information," 
rather than "gu»munent information derived from information collection requests." The Proposal for 
an Executive Order TadliUting Access to Sdentific, Technical, and Business-ReUted Informabon" 
(National Technical Infomution Service, 199(Ja) introduces the idea of a network of federal 
information disseminators as facilitators for information transfer. But this notion is also poorly 
defined, and ttte ol^ectives of such a program are unclear. 

A few of the instruments mandate systems that have dual purposes: they are intended to improve 
both dau control and public dissenunatfon. Systems that are intended to serve multiple purposes may 
need to be more comprehensive, including different daU elements, collection procedures, reporting 
techniques, etc., in order to accomplish different objectives. For example, the inventory/locator system 
mandated by 0MB Bulletin 87-14 (and updates 88-10 and 89-15) is intended both for daU control 
(approvals for publications expenditures) and for locating government information products and 
services. For this later purpose, OMB suggested that agendes provide abstracts and keywords. 
Agencies, however, frequently did not provide such information because they perceived the inventory 
as a control system in the spirit of paperwork reduction. Thus, the final output Listing Of AgenCY 
Information DiMPmination Prn rfnrt^ and Sprvices. has Umited utiUty (OMB BuUetin 89-15). 

The same issue of dual and sometimes "competing" objectives appUes to the Federal Information 
Locator System (FILS), which is a date control system for diminating duplication of information 
coUection requests, but is also meant to be used as an infomtation locator system by the pubUc. RLb, 
available since June 1989 through NTTS, has had limited success in meeting both objectives. 

With good system design, it is possibte that objectives for daU control and pubUc dissemination can 
be mutually supportive. Frequently, however. Federal inventory/kxator systems are required (or 
intended) to meet both objectives, and (1) accomplish neither objective vfeW, or (2) accomplish data 
control objectives at the expense of pubUc access and dissemination. Ckwls are sUten«nts of what an 
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oiniuzation m tyUtnx hopes to achieve and suggest means to im^nent appropriate activities and 
develop proper mcMuiet of control. Well-defined purpoaes and objectives would help ensure that any 
invmtoiy /locator system requiivd by statute could be in^tonenled and evaluated effectively. 



Relationship Bet%veen IRM and Inventory/Locator Systems 

Most of the sututes fail to link ttte devdopment and operation of an inventoiy /locator system to 
IRM goals in general, and to IRM functions within the agency, spedfically. One might argue that IRM 
is a leUtively new phenomenon in the Federal government and, thus, the sUtutes and reguUtory 
guidance have yet to link the concept with inventoiy /tocator systems. But neiver sUtutes, e.g., 15 
US.C . 4901-4913 (The National "nade Data Bank), also provide little mention of the rdationsliip 
between IRM goals and inventory/locator systems. This omission may IcmI agendes to believe that 
inventoiy /kxator systems are not reUted to the IRM function, that successful IRM may not require an 
inventory/kxator system of either agency-^xcifk: or government-wide infbrmatton resources* and that 
disseminatton is not a critical responsibUity in IRM. Results reported in Chapters 3 and 4 support this 
hypothesis. The result is that inventoiy /kxator systems are not seen as part of IRM and may, in fact, 
not be administratively linked to IRM functtons. 



Role of Infomiation Dissemination 

The focus in many of ttve jxAky instruments is on access to government information rather than 
diflseminatkm. There is an important distinctton between the two concepts. Access to information refers 
to "government s re^nsibUities ~. when Ae public comes to the government and asks for informatton 
the government has and the public is entitled to" while dissemination of informatkm "refers to those 
situations in which Ae government provkles fte publk with information without the puWic having to 
come and ask for if (Offke of Management and Budget, 1985, p. 52735). Prr- -iding access is a passive 
role for the agencies. Disseminatton is a proactive role for Ote agencies. 

In many of the instruments, ttie two terms are used synonymously or quasi-synonymously. The 
policy instruments provkle little dear guklance to the agencies on how to make their inventoiy /tocator 
accessible or how to disseminate their informatkm, except, as suggested in OMB Circular A-130, to rely 
as much as possible on the private sector for disseminatfon and on the Depository Ubrary Program as a 
"safety net." While one can recognize that only recently has there been signifkant attention to 
disseminatton issues, the polky instruments can be updated to better stress dissemination. In short 
disseminatton tends to be a ne^ected component in the policy instruments' discussions of 

inventory/kxator systems. 



Tenninology 

The terminology used in the policy instruments is, as one might expect, not always clear or 
consistent. WhUe such lack of spedfidty may result from policy makers' deUberate choice, agencies 
may then implement policies and procedures *vithout a dear sense of the overall goals of Federal 
informatton polky and the spedfic ob^ves of particular sUtutory requiren«nts, despite the 
availability of legislative histories, reports, and hearing testimony. 

One example can be found in OMB Qrcular A-3, where the definittons of periodkxls and non- 
recurring pubUcattons cover all the printed documents issued by the executive agencies, including books, 
directories, and reports. How are Aese documents different from "government publications"? This 
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pn*ten is opedally evident in the i^encynpedfic policy i™?!"*"*^ IZ^ 

diffeiwttenn. uied to expnsis the tune a>^ 
oonoeptx 

There m numerous instances in the policy instruments where the terms >vemment-wide" or 
-Fedend" imply nn inventory/loator system covering all brmches of government when, m fact, ft 
co^ onlv soedfic aaendes or only the Executive branch. Therefore, the term "govemment-wide is an 
^^S^SXh^^^ puWic, agency officials, and policy makers. In fact. 0MB cannot 
SV^emment-wide" inventory/k^to/iystem, since it does not have the statutory authority to 
request compliance from judicial and legislative brandies. 

In additton, the phrases -reasonable fees- and Reasonable publk access" ^ 
much help to agendS when irnpkmienting fees and establishing puWk a<^ 
naourcesT Such vagueness can le«d to a large dlspMity in the quality and nature of the 

inventory/locator systems, and thus, their usefulness to users. SimiUrly, ^'^j^'l^.^^^^ , 
-appropriate- to define the items for induskm in the system contribute to ambiguity found in many of 
the instruments. 

Problems reUted to terrninotogy may be reUted to the unclear goals and objective of ma^^ 
KDvemment informatkm systems. On the other hand, agency flexibiUty in interpretmg statutory and 
SsuUtory numdales is, of course, essential, and Congress is not in the bu^ 
aSndes. In spite of the need to buikJ in flexibility, cksarer indkatwns from Congress, OMB, OA, and 
oSer aeendKregarding the overaU directfon and tenor of Federal information poUcy, iiKluding system 
Rpals and fee stnKhires. are needed. Spedfk gukWinesshouk! be promulgated whkAdarifyan^^^ 
SSySose poUqrfaSrument requi^ts which are very general. Without dear F;^«2i£»^^^ 
Et]^vkie rttS. for terms such as -adequate pubUc access" or "reasonable fees," the effectiveness 
of inventory/tocator systems may be severely damaged. 



Standards 



At the govemment-wide krvel, there is no standard policy regarding the coUecton, classift«t»on' 
presentation, and dissemination of Federal informatkm, except for statistkal informatioii (44 
3S0A) and audtovisual prxxJucta (36 LLB. 123.U)- Therefore, there is no integrated or uniform manner 
in which agencies report informatfon required under different statutes. 

Moreover, catafoging or desaiptwn of informatfon or documents is required ui*der different 
instruS*, sidles U^ITOT^ 15 liS£a "51-1157, and 42 286. Tliere is notaiig^ge 
^SjS^u^e of standardTTrecogruzed «tak,ging methods, 

U^aa), Madune-RMuUble Catatoging (MARC) format, or American Natioijal Standards tastitute 
(ANSI) Standards. AACR2 is probably the most widely-used standard m the library community for 
descriptive cataloging. It is also the standard used in on-Une puWic access catalog. Useofsudi 
Standard is essential to the devetopment of integrated information systems with adeq uate quality 
control. 

Similarly, in 0MB Bulletin 87-14, agendes are encouraged to indude keywords and abstracts in 
their inventories of information dissemination produds and services, 1^^^?^^^°^,'*^^" ^ 
regarding which (if any) thesaurus to use, nor does the instrunvent describe the form that abstracts (e.g., 
analytical or descriptive; length, etc.) shouW take. 
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In reeeni ywre, policy instruments have required agendes to report their information in machine- 
leMlaUeformat When such lequlrementa are made, apedfkations are aeWom given regarding 
of software (e*, woid-pfoceaaar oi database management system) or fiks (e.g., software-baaed or 
ASCnfile)touse. TWs laek of slandardi*ation<wle8 a sigiUficant burden on any agency responsible 
for coIlectii« and integrating such information. Despite great progress in software engineering, 
conveision and transfer of daU from one system to another is not always easy, transparent, or accurate. 



System Iiqmis and Conflgnrations 

The format of information inputs required by some instruments can become an artificial barrier 
unnecessarily limiting the scope of an inventoiy/tocator system. For example, audiovisual products 
aie excluded from the Inventoiy of Government Informaticm Dissemination Products and 5<rvices (OMB 
Bulletin 87-14). While audiovisual products are addressed in OMB Circular A-114, the impact on the 
user is that multiple invcntories/locati,n must be revieivcd to obtain a comprehensive listing of 
government information resources. 

Statistical information is also excluded from some information policies because of its special status 
under 44 US.C. 3504. Thus, when OMB sets govemment-%vide poUdes reUted lo the ooUection, 
classification, presentation, and dissemination of infonnation, they typically exclude statistical 
information. While there may be good reasons to attempt to de-poUtidze statistical information, 
separating it from inventoiy/locator systems, again, forces users to be aware of and consult multiple 
listings of infonnation resources. 

There is also some ambiguity regarding the indusion/exdusion of scientific and technical 
infonnation (STI) in Federal infonnation systems. While it is the dear mandate of the NTIS to collect 
and diaaeminate ted»nical, scientific, and engineering infonnation (15 1LS£» 1151-1157), nothing in 44 
U.S.C. 1701-1722 explidtiy exdudes STI from the Monthly Catalog of United States Govenuiimt 
PubUgations . Hie definition of Xk)venunent publication" (44 1LS£» 1901 and OMB Circular A-130) 
%vould appear to indude STI publications. STI, however, is widely dimmed among government 
agencies and infonnation systems, titereby requiring users to consult multiple inventories and locators. 

Many of the instniments do not describe the components, configuration, and content for the 
inventory/locator systems titey mandate. Among ti« exceptions are 44 LLS£» 1701-1722, which 
specifies tiut the Mnnthlv Catalog ot United Stab^ nnvpmment Publications should include the 
description of documente published during the previous month, the price and ti« location; and 44 
U.S.C. 3511, which describes that the IWeral Infonnation Locator System should have three parts: a 
directory of information resources, with a data element dictionaiy, and an information referral service; 
an indexing system; and the data profile of each agency information collection request. 

A key issue is the degree of qwdfication and detaU that ihouliLbC induded in the policy 
instnimenta reganling system content and configuration. At a statutoiy level, specific detail may be 
inappropriate, but criteria and guidelines could be (but typically are not) induded. At the regulatory 
level, one might expect more specific guiddines and procedures for system content and configurations, 
but, again, they rarely appear. 
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New InfocBUtian TcdinoioKics 



PoUcv inrtnmwil* frequenUy do not mention the iwe of new infonnation »«d>nologie. 
pr«7E^3*Sor«tarMr do thev 

lechnotegies wouW allow agencks more flexibUity In 

ln»piteofthedecfeMingcortofhigh<ap«Siytto«gen»edia(8iKhMCD-RO^^^ 

ij^^^iSi^ty^^S^ inf^iiS^fonnat., one note, litUe mention or f^^^ 
I«*ortthein.tnm«t.tendtoiderto«drelyonverytnjd,^^^^ 

teduS^n^rinventory/k»tortyrtBm5.Th^ _ 
^::^J^^^T,ys»S^ to be in light of the potential appbcations ^ uses 

of the new infonnation technologies. 

Weed, this pn>b)em of updating poUcy intrument, in Mght ^^^T" ^^Z^^^J^n" 
at the h«rt of thicunent contreveny aurmunding the propoKd drfnibon 8^r™^*|T'***^" 
lnH.R.3849. TT« variou. policy initnm«t. letated to inventoiy/kicator .yatems have y^ 

"updated" and leaasesaed regarding the new information technologies. 
Policy Enforcement 

•n«e is often no language detailing oversight responsibilities or Ae «P^°~J°' ""[tSm:^ 
that f«ls to comply with a sUtute. For example, there ^J^^J^^"^]^^^^ ^^'^^ 
to ensure submiiion of puWiations to the Government Printing Office. OMB offioals also 

™eC^ they^JLve limited means to er-ure comgiarwe 
TTiere af^em to be greater enforcement for the suomiMion of info 
paperwork oonttol, e.g., the submission of information collection requests. 

Sources for policy enforcement of inventor mandates anj the Congressional . 
OMB GAO and the agencies themselves. Each of these has a role to pUy in ensunng that *e required 
^^^nSlS^!^^^. Imported, and disseminated from the various 

^T?«e roles cai^b?^ ^'^^'^'^'^^f^r^^'^ 
^coordination by assigning particular responsibilities for enforcement and oventtght to specific 



actors 



Respondii^ to Users' Needs 

The policy instruments show Uttle concern fc,r how people use information ^^T^ill^^.^ few 
invenl^lStor system could be oriented tow«d meeing user's ^J^™-^^ 
in ooUcv instrunwts requiring a market survey a^ 

of .n the iM* of the svttem bv the tanteted clientele. For example, 44 3501-3520, requires 

V^i ^ ^ SS-W^SSnc. public «r«. U, U« Wom-bon colkcdon «,u«.s. 
But it does not address basic questions, such as: 

. b the information collection request a type of infonnation users want? 

. b the inventory/locator system, itself, design.jd in «»ch • way thatustrs ^^f" usefu.. 

. What information needs of particular tiirget groups are bemg met by this system? 
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Even if the inventoiy /locator iystan is euily •ccessiWe, it may have minimal usefulness if it does not 
povide information that people need. 

The aame obMrvation can be made for other statute*. Ftir example, 15 115M157 does not 
diKW the importance of the database being reapwiiive to meeting the Infonnation needs of adenti^^ 

engineefs.andotherpn)feasional8. Some of the proposed inrtrwnents do, on the other hand, ^ 
ooncem for uam'infbnnation needs. The propcaed Ametkan Technology Preeminence Act (HJL 4329, p. 
50), includes "lepftsenUtives of users" in the conaulution group for designing FEDUNE: 

To consult with officials from appropriate Government agencies, including the Office of 
KiUnagement and Budget, tt»e National Aidtives, the Government of Printing Off.re, and the 
Nation. I Institute of Standaids and Technology, and with the repiesentotives of the public, for 
their viewA on optimal composition and format of FEDUNE. 

The Proposal for an Executive Older "FadUtoting Access to Scientific Technical, and 
Businesa-Related Information'' (National Technical Information Services, 1990a) requirss an annual 
report desmbing, among other things, the utilization of the NTTSBiWiogrsphic and FEDRIP 
databases by the user community. The proposed Federal Information Resources Management Act of 1989 
(S. 1742; requires that a Commission on Inderal Information be formed to study statutes, policies, rules, 
regulations, procedures, and practices of the Federal Government reUting to information gathering, 
prtKxssing, analysis, and dissemination. While these proposals are good efforts at addressing issues 
rented to user information needs, the language does not specificaUy require identification of 
information needs and determination of government information systems' success in meeting those needs. 
Even these proposals, however, are the exception rather than the rule. 



System Evaluation 

The policy instruments do not require regular system evaluation, nor do they provide guidance on 
how to evaluate system success. n«y also do not require reporting of the extent to which agenaes are 
(1) complying with sUhitoiy requirement* or G) assessing system implementotion. This is partly due to 
poorly suted objectives for the inventory/locator system in the policy instruments. Evaluation is often 
ovwlooked, especially when inventory/locator systems are created primarily to encourage pubUc access 
to government information, "nie Propoeal for an Executive Order TadliUting Access to Scientific, 
Technical, and Business-ReUted InformatJon" is among the exceptions, by offering language to 
establish accounUbUity of agencies. It sUtes that (National Technical Information Services, 1990a): 

The Secretary of Commerce shaU ensure that |the annuall report include at least the following: 

1 . an evaluation of the comprehensiveness of the information contributed by each department 

2. IdesSpSon of the utilization of the NTIS DibUographic and FEDRIP DaUbases by the user 
community; 

3. an eritimation of the impact of the databases on the dissemination of federal informaaon; 
and 

4. recommendal'ons for improving access to federal information by the user community. 

This Unguage can help ensure that both the pubUc and oversight bodies have some mechanism for 
evaluating information inventoiy/locator systems and then using that evaluation to improve systems 
performance. 
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Uacr Training 



ReUled to Inadequate attention to uaen' information needs i» limited attention to (1) training 
prozrams to assist agendes in the devetopment, implemenUtion, and evaluation of inventory /locator 
svtm and a) user training to operate the various invenloty/kxator systems. While one may not 
^m«t such language at a Statutory level itgutatory guidelines could address this issue. Trainingisan 
essential comjonent of an effective Information inventory/locator system. 

While some agendes have committed significant resources to training, e.g., the Bureau of the 
Census and the National Library of Medidne, there is generally little policy attention to this top.c. 
Who is lewonsible for training? How will such training be provided? None of the analyzed 
instrumenteadequatdv address this issue. Hie instruments assume that simply mandating a ^tem 
will ensure that people wUl know (1) . jw to design and implement it, and (2) how to use it effectively. 



Primary Reliance on the Private Sector to Disseminate Information 

There is a potential contradiction within and among the poUcy instruments regarding the 

relationship between the private sector and the government in dissenUnatii^ ^''*T^\*"S1'i?^h 
The issue has been widely discussed by various critics of the Paperworic Reduction Act (P.L 96-511) and 
OMB CircuUr A-130, (see, for example, Hemon. 1986). One of the goals of the Paperwork Reduction Act 
is to minimize the cost to the Federal government of disseminating information, while maximiang the 
usefulness of such infoimatfon. In order to adueve that goal agendes are advised, in Circular A-130, to 
rely as much as possible on ihe private sector to disseminate their information and to use the 
Depository Ubrary Program as a "safety net" Primary reliance on the private sector as a disseminator 
of government information may reduce access to government information. 

Some stakehoUen have argued that dissemination of value-added information products and 
services may not be a governmental fonction. Sudi policy may Bfii be cost-«ff«iive, since it could Ic^ 
produds and services with limited usehilness. Limiting the agendes' ability to produce value^ed 
information produds and services assumes that the private sedor will provide sudi valuesidded tools. 
PoUdes might be devetoped by OMB describing the types of value-added services and pro^ 
agendes might attach to the inventory /locator systems without being darged with unfair compebbon 
by the private sector. 
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Commitment of Resources 

Inventory/k>caiur systems cannot be designed, implemented, and operated effedively without 
adequate resource support. Very fe poUcy instruments deariy note the need to commit additional 
resources to create the inventory /tocator system required. ApparenUy, the assumption is tJat 
ir.dividual agendes wUl "find" the necessary resources or reaUocate existing resources. Ineffectove 
systems mayresult from stetuter' and regulations requiring some type of an inventory/kxator system 
with no or inadequate appropriations to inclement the mandate. 

This issue received considerable attention during the interviews conduded by the study team (see 
Chapter 3). Many ag-ncy represeni-iive* con-^jkined bitterly about Congressional or reguUtory 
requirements to con^ruct a particular information system without providing the resources to do so. The 
analysis of the polky instruments confirmed the interviewees' assessment that appropriations 
freqtienUy were not made to support the devetopment of a particular inventory/location system. 
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Inttrcment Content and i'olicjr Level 

Another iasue that the leview identified is that of tsn the level of infonnation or the detail of 
policy guidance is inappiDpiiate to ttie type of instrument Statutes provide ttie broadest and most 
general policy direction, regulatory policy more specific guidance, and agency policies offer the most 
detailed guidance. However, the analysis found instances where sUtutes provided detailed instruction 
icgaiding a particular information locator system (PL 101-239), and instances where regulatory 
guidance did not provide enough detalKOMB Circular 87-14). Policymakers may wish to review the 
various instruments and consider what levd of generality and detaU is appropriate among these thre? 

levels of policy making. 



TRENDS 

In recent years* there has been inoeased interest by Congress and other stakehoUers in the 
devetopment of Inderal information policies. This has brou{^t some dianges, especially at the 
government- ivide levd, in the perception of how government informatkm should be managed and how 
Federal inventory/kxator systems mig)it be devek>ped. Based on ttie review of the polky instruments, 
the foUo%«ring section klentifies a number of emerging trends rdated to inventory/kxator systents. 



Inocased Interest In Invcntoiy/Locatur Sysli ns 

The American Technok>gy Preeminence Ad (HJL 4329) and the Federal Information Resources 
Management Act of 1989 (S. 1742) are two instruments whidi address the creation of a comprehensive 
inventory/locator system. H.R. 4329 (p. 50) requires a feasibiUty study for establishing FEDLINE. 
FEDUNE would "serve as a comprdwnsive inventoiy and authoriutive register of infonnation 
products and services disseminated by ttte Federal Government and assist agencies and the puUk in 
locating Federal Government infonnation." 

Because OMB. the Natfonal Archives, the Government Printing Office, the National Institute of 
Standards and Technology, and represenUiives of the puUk are to be consulted by NTIS in the design 

of FEDLINE, there may be a MriUingness to cover at least legisUtive and etecutive branch infonnation 
and to include infbrmatton, witiliout regard for its format. However, one wonders if NTIS wouki 
concentrate primarily on STI at the expense of other types of information in designing FEDLINE. 

S. 1742 (pp. 42-43) requites the Administrator of OIRA, "after consulutfon with other agencies and 
the Advisory Committee on Informatkm PoUcy" to submit to Congress, one year after the enactment of 
the Act, the result of a feasibility study for die esuUishment of a "compntensive inventory and 
authoriutive register of all information disseminatkm products and servkes disseminated by the 
I^eral Government" In additfon to these items, assessments in infoTminy the Nation (Office of 
Technology Assessment, 1988), sutemer*^ by library assodatkms and pubUc advocacy groups, and 
comments by agency officials suggest that increased attentfon shoukl be given to a govemment-w^de 
information inventory/kxator system. 
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InocMfid Attention to Infonnation Dtot miiufi o n 

infonnatian con^ol cot reduction, ^ the derign ^^^^^^f^SS^^uSZz^tion 
-«nh««i«hMliemi)Uced<H»infonn«tiondiiieininationbythegov^^ ine iw i«»uinon*«uu 

The Director ihill develop and implement Fedenl informition policies, prindplw, 

«S SSTmd rtS^^ over^e Hie leview and .ppiov«l of mf ormation 

SSSS^S^, TrZ£. of the P-perwork Ijuden^Feder^^^ 

J«Sbunir/ment«cti^^^ 

SS^Mtion'of information, (Coordination of Federal Inf6rmatK.n Pol^y, 44 U^SL 3504). 

This legislative iequin=ment appears to have brought so.^ changes in the Unguage of «ibsequent 0MB 
instruments. 

For example, the text of OMB Circular A-3, and the annual issuance of Bulletin 87-14, 88^, and 
M-lfL^ a iwft Sm information management for data control to information management that 

S^a^ontrol system for information dissemination. Indeed, the system isodled mformatK>n 
dissemination management system" rather than "publication control system. 

BuUiHin 89-15 also introduces the idea of a "central collection point" that would compile agencies' 
inJ^Zl^nZ^^iorsyn^ With Bulletin 89-15, OMB attempts to give systematic 
;:S^r^n to carljing out th^^'s dissemu-tion funddon, 
pSSaTw « afterthought Bulletin 89-15, however, does no^ jddness how or .f the 
5o«v«™Snt.wide" inventory crested by the coUection point will be disseminated, or how it wUl be 
S^na^y 3 ^^Notice of PurtlTpoUcy ^-elopm^ <>* 
In^tion" issued by OMB in 1989 provides additional attenhan to dissemmatton issues. 

has rerentlv Dsssed leosUtion establishing, for example, the National Trade DaU Bank 

l^^n^^L for develop specific systems ^^nt^."",*^^:"^*'";;^^ T 
vearTTlSe various initiatives wggest that there U increasing interest m the disscnination of 
^veinment at OMB, by Congress, within the agencies, and among various user groups. 



Ambiguity of Roles Ameng Key Agendcs 

«t J both HJL 3695 md S. 1742 CTport thto role. 

fSlSe, theFrfeSl Online Information Product aulog. Thus, the roles and responsibihues of 
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NTIS, GPO, and GMB, i^ted to Invwtory/locator ^MeoM, continue to be key, but still remain 
feometirluitainbiguout. Once again, pcOlcyguideUnetooukl be devetoped to dwify and defi^ 
and icsponaibilities of these key agendes and their feUtlonship to other age^^ -^m regardmg the 
management and diaaemination oi govenunent information. 



Imrfw^ Agency^ iiect Diascmination 

Recent legialati^ i provides statutury directim for agendei to disseminate information directly to 
the public without conridering the role of GPO and NnS. Research *vith Respect to Acquired Immune 
Deficiency Syndrome, Information Services (42 V-S-C. 300cc-17) mandates the Department of Health 
and Human Services to disseminate information on AIDS through the channels that are the most likely 

to be used by the targeted public 

Throu^^ information systems available to indivkluals infected *vith tt»e etiologic agent for 
acquired imnune deficiency syndrome, to other members of ti»e public to health care providers, 
and to researchers. 

The same trend is found in OMB Bulletin 87-14, section 4c: 

Agencies shall make such inventories available to the pubUc, either directly or through 
intermediaries such as o Aer Inderal agencies or private sector entities, as an aid in kxaiting 
government infbrmatton products and services. 

Another exampte is the recent estabUshment of the iNational Trade DaU Bank st the Department of 
Commerce (15 U5.C. 4901-4913). 

Agency-direct marketing of information services/products is aK, found in the National Library of 
Medicine. A 1987 amendment mandates the Secretary of the NLM to "publicize the lilabUity of the 
above pttxlucts and services of the National Ubrary of Medidne" (42 iLS£. 286 b). Increased agency 
direct dissemination may increase the need for a comprdienaive "inventory of inventories" of 
government information. 



Ekctromic Infonnation 

In ttie last few years, greater attention has been given to the dissemination of government 
information in electrons format For example, OMB Circular A-3 (issued in 1985) did not cover 
electronic products, while electronic formats are mentioned in OMB Bulletins 87- 14, 88-10, and 89-15. 
The same trend is found wiA Ae Depository Library Program's pilot projects disseminate 
government information in CD-ROM, with some recent policy instruments (OMB Bulletin 89-15) and 
le^tive proposals (S. 1742; HJL 3695) requiring agencies to make their electronic information 
products available to the DLP. 

While Ms trend couW improve *e efficiency and effectiveness of information storage and 
dissemination, there is a concern that publk information products and services maintained in ekctronic 
format shouW not be disseminated only dectronicaUy. Not aU dtizens have the necessary skUls or 
equipment to retrieve online information, or have access to a depository library with the necessary 
equipment, sudt as mioocomputeis and CD-ROM pUyers. SuA a requirement might widen the gap 
between the "information-rich" and the "information-poor." Thus, electronic inventory/ kxator 
systems shouM provide a range of dissemination and access fornuts if use is to be maximized. 
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Cotisfar Govcnuncntlnfoniutian 



•ntis trnid is best d«cribed by pdicymakm* effort, to develop •»«f™»f ^ "f^^J^* a( 
distributeaSs leUted to the di.4nin.tion of infonn.tion. Attention hM .!« been ^vct to the role of 
tSfeS-C !2kri989) «d utUizing -cct-rforing- techniques (Hit 3849) in the d.s«inmat.on 
of government infomstion. 

The kngiu^e in the policy instruments, however, reguding cost lecovery for ^p^"] 
disKminSSTS evolvid frL . requiiement to recover oorts of i'^"^,*^" <2^f^„„ 

to . en for lee. ncJto exceed the m«gi-l of "'^^ ^ 

or waving of fee. when inf6rm.tion dis«nin.tion enhuic« the 'S^/^^.^^ SSfstates 
Adv«KeNotice of Further Policy Development on DiMemin.tion of Information (OMB, 1989b) sutes 

quite devly: 

Ounring for lepioduction wd distribution of electronic infonnation products, the usual basis for 
user diarges for these products, is consistent with a oost-of-dissemination pohcy. 

Other Instruments take a different approach to the pricing of information products. As for the price 
of prinS pSLtions, 44 ILSiL 1708 s2tes that ite™ so^^ 

deSLedby the PubUc Printer plus 50 percent," while free pubU«tions should d«tributed at «» 
2S^l«ninated th^mgh^^^S, >«wever, becauae of NmS" .Uh^ «^ 
«df-suffident, must meet mpiirements of "hiU cost recovery." THus, in »^"«^J^P?S 
computed by diffeient methods. This attention, however, to costmg, u«r fees «»d costing is likely 
to continue to the immediate hituie and may have a significant impact on the devetopment of 
inventory /kKator systems. 



Customer Orientation 

OMB Circular A-132, Tederal Productivity and QuaUty Improvement in Service I>e«veiy- (1988) 
introduce, the importance of having a customer orienUtion as a criterion for improvement '^^f^^ 
S cSSctivelpSluct. ^ .ervte. lo the public A -cu.tomer oriented^i^ency ^^^^"y' 
and Mtirfy it. cuMomer.' need, and requirement, viw-vi. a progimm, a .er^ 
^SLte of this trend is the notice that appewed in the 

Sr^^«ieddaU elements and configuration of the Nation^ Trade Data B-nk (Department of 
Commerce, 1990). 

White A-132 discusses the importance of wrveying users' information needs ar^ 
dJ^^i^^ pnxiud or service, or designing an information system (computer-based or 
othervSe), wch «:tivitie. we not mandated in other information inventory/locator pohcy 
Ltrumen^ Neverthete«, cuMomer orientation i. an important iwue «id may be making some 

headway a. a criterion for the deaign of Federal information .ystems. 

Tl«e may be a trend evolving in the a«ency-V«ific policy in.tru^ 
of id«tiWne and meeting user lids in the design of Information ystems. ^r^^' ^ ^ ^^^'^^ 
wi^^ ^ ^lor Health Care Polky and Re«ardv ^^f^^J^^^^ 
importance of deiS>g information dissemination systems in bght of user »n'o'™*»«r Ji.^ 
iSSST^lr nLlslnd deigning inventory /toctor systems to meet those needs will increase the 

effectiveness of those systems. 
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Redttdng Mooopoltotk Pbtcminafion ot Infonnattop 



There Is increaaed reoognitkm that it is a govenunental function to disaeminale infonnation, and 
that there shoukl be a diversity of aoufcesfcM'irJ..^ (Gmgress, 1986). H.R.3695 

(pp. 4*5) "^encourages a divereity of pubUc and private previdere for pi^ 

consistent with the Government's obligation to disseminate public information" and prohibits (unless 
wptdfkMy authOTized by a statute), the esUblishment of any restricted or exclusive distribution 
channds preventing public access, on a timdy, equal and equitable basis, 1^ information. 

This position is also found in S. 1742, which vie%vs the reqmsibili^ of sharing infomution 
dissemination by public and private sectors as a "sound policy" (p. 18). HJL 3695 also impUdUy 
auUK>rires ''vahie^added" features to "raw" government information, by suggesting tiiat information 
disseminated in dectrmdc formate should be acompanied by ttie availab^ 
documentation. The growii^sentinient appears to leriat monopolistic contndove^ 
information and encourage a range of stakdioldera to be activdy involved in dissemination activities. 



SUMMARY 

The review of policy instruments related to inventory/locator systenns identified numerous statutes, 
regulations, and proposed bills that address the topic. A preliminary list of key policy instruments 
requiring some type of a government information inventory /locator system was con\piIed and is included 
in this chapter. Appendix A lists these and other policy instrunwnto that contain some requirements for 
an inventory/locator system. 

The existing stehites and regulations, while numerous, also have 9ome weaknesses regarding: 

• How the systems are to be configured 

• What spedRc types of information are to be included in the systems 

• System purposes 

• How, or if, such systenns are to enhance the effectiveness of RM 

• Pnxxdures for how systems shoukl be operated 

• The specific dientde groups to which systems are targeted 

• Agency responsibilities for ensuring the effective access to and dissemination of information in 
the systems. 

There couW be much better coordination and integration across govemment-wMe stetutes, agency- 
spedfic sUtutes, and OMB policy guiddines. Moreover, it is Ukdy tiuit agencies led sonr^e frustration 
in attempting to respond effectively to the various reporting requirements demanded by existing policy 
instruments. 

The analysis suggests tiist tiiere is polky precedent for esUblishing a GIILS, but that tiie existing 
array of sUtutes and regulations related to inventoiy/kxator systems requires some coordination, 
integration, and revision. Inshort Acre is no oiiecomnwn view on what constitutes a gpvenunmt 
"^inventory/kxrator system." Rather, tiiere are a range erf competing views and systems-^ch with its 
0%^ polky basis and champkms. 
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CHAPTERS 
FINDINGS FROM INTERVIEWS 



From Jtnuaiy to May, 1990, the study team cowlucted or ptrtidpate^ of discusiionsand 

interviews concemii.g government information locator aystons. As noted in the first chapter of this 
report, some of these sessions occunred tvith individuals, others with groups. About 85 individuals 
participated in dds portion of the study, reprBsenti.-.g Executive agencies, G>ngress, library 
associations, public advocacy groups, acadcmia, and information industry and other private sector 
groups. The purpose of these interviews was to solidt opinions rdated to government information 
inventory/locator systems from information policy makers, provides, system managers, and users. 
Figure 1-2 (see Chapter 1) provides an overview of these participants. 

The constituencies participating in the study were not equally represented, nor were the 
participants randomly selected. The majority of participants represented Executive agencies, including 
mission (e.g., I^eral Trade Conunission), central management (e.g., GSA), and infonnation 
dissemination (e.g., GPO) agencies. This lack of balance is partiaUy the result of the limiutions 
inherent in a six-month study but is justified because tiiese individuals have had the most experience 
with the design and devetopment of government infonnation inventories and tocator systems. These are 
also the individuals who woukl be most immediatdy affected by the decision to move forward with a 
GULS. An attempt has been made in this chapter to represent the range of views that were expressed 
by different constituencies regardless of the actual number of individuals who represented each group. 

The findings discussed in ttiis chapter are a useful starting point for gauging the views of the many 
groups potentially involved in CfflLS developiaent The next step in the design of a GELS would be to 
survey potential GIILS designers, managers, and users more comprd»ensivdy and methodically. 
Greater input from the general puUic and from individual mission agencies %vould be particularly 
useful. 

Thr several strengths to an informal interview and discussion approach to daU collection. 
Face-t elativdy informal exchanges provide much richer iitsight into participants' perceptions, 

emotio. uiions, and attitudec than do formal interviews or written surveys. These affective factors 
wiU have a significant impact on the success of aQILS. Another strength of this tedmique is its 
interactive nature. It allowed individuab to exchange views and experiences not only with the study 
team, but with their colleagues and other stakeholders as weU. Participants were eager to discover 
more about OMBOIRA's i^ans for the dcvetepnwnt of a GDLS and %vere also pleased to be asked for 

their input. This portion of the shidy generated a great deal of interest in GIILS. 

This chapter is organized an>und the topics covered by the eig^t questions posed in the Efidfi^ 
Register notice of April 6, 1990 (see Appendw B). The questions provide a useful framework for 
presenting and discussing interviewees' comntenU and attitudes, aUowing the reader to compare 
interview comments with the Federal Register responses presented in Oapter 4. The interviews and 
discussions focused on the analysis of motives, issues, and rationales, and on the collection of background 
information. Thus, participants' comments dealt less with specific technical elements of information 
systems or policy, such as record format or dissemination definitions, and more wth topics such as 
desirabUity and feasibility. Where possible, differences between the opinions and attitudes of 
various sUkehoWer groups have been highUghted. The chapter concludes with a discussion of selected 
key issues related to the interview topics. 
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Jhft •mlviis atoo «uggMl» thit mmy of thctt taivcnlofy/localor vyMeim are unique to Individual 
mendea and that thae ia no coiiyw h aM»>» goreminent-widt invtr. wy of the invntoiy/lcqiar 
Mma. Mowom, duetothepioHtotionof agency^p«iflctavwlDiy/lo«torf)^ 
d^to Indude tade>ica and fte finding took), uam are m 
identify the appropriate inventory/locator to aoccaa the needed gomnment information. 

The flndiiM from the policy analyria auggeat that more comprehenrive inv^^ 
identify and aaaeaapollcyinatnimentaretat«l to Invenloty/locator ayitema. 
attention and invead^tion ihouW be gh«n to developing 

clarify inatnnnenlareUted to Invenloiy and locator ayatema. Such propoaala are beyond the acope of 
thia report, but agencies auch aa the Cong^eaaional Keaeaidi Sendee or the Off^ 
Aaaeament could be aaked to develop apedfic reoommendatlana. 

Deaptte the contr^iictiona, Hmltatlona, probkma, and gapa in the e)dating p^ 
invwto^/locator ayatema, tt appeart that 0MB haa auffident aututory basU (throu^ the Pqwwork 
Reductkm Act of 1980 and ita 1986 reauthoriaatioiO to derelop poBcy and proceduiw 
agency participation, and re(iueat Qmgreailonal and Judidal partidpatto^ 
Si haaowdied it mandate in the development of 

Diiaemlnation Products and Services." Given the exiating policy framework, a GI^ 

<ievel9pcd that %«ould help the Federal government better manage its information rescurces and would 

also hdp uaers tap into valuable government information resources. 
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SUMMARY OF PARTiaPANTS' COMMENTS 



Q«Mtioii 1: 1, tt dMi«ble M>d/or fm-Me to eMbUth . Rdenl inventoiy/toctor ^sten for pubbc 
wvemmenttefonnition? Hcminightinlnfomyilk«inv«toiy/to 
5»foiin«tk)n be defined, and what objerfvef 

The nuitority of respondents bdieved that an inventoiy/locator lyatem was dajrable. Most 
indivkiuaU believed that some type or mechanto 

govenunent to use, manage, and disaeminale its infonnation rMOurces. Typtctl comments mclude: 
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. -Something" to definitely needed to improve acceas to goveninwt information^ 

managemSitof infonnation resouioes(Cong«^GAO,and Fedeial Paperwork Commission 

member)* 

. A general resouiw that wouWaltowlntennediaries to scan avaiUWekm.wledge^ 
ac^ to multiple daubases would be veiy useful (Federal Publishers Coundl IFPCJ and 
Rideral Information Kesouroes Managers Policy Cbundl (FIKMPCl). 

• Our decentralized government demands a locator system, but ivorks against it (OMB and 
HRMPC). 

. There to an obvious need for an inventory/locator system, but it should be kept simple (Private 
sector). 

Nonethetess, a few indivkJuab from most stakehokler groups expressed some dor bto about tite degree 
ofneedforaGHLS. The most common concern involved the difficultiea of asseswng demand to a 

govemment-wkleinfdrmationinvenlory/tocatorsy^ ***'?'*^*"?f''*?5^'^^^ 
Sesttoned the assumptkm that the degree of the demand lor auch a vslem couW poari^ 

the pubUc) needed government information and that those who want govemmert mformation already 
know how to gain access to it 

Others addressed the tosue of denond with a quite different set of assumptions, putting an 
emphasto on the need to accurately assess and target user information needs tf a system to to » 

TheyemphasizedtheobvkH»sneedfbrgovernmentinfbra«tkm,dtedexar^ members 

SS^e go^S^nSfte public being undenerved by public and V^^P^''^^';;;^' 
U^oraMtioiTasaer^^ that many gomnment infbnnatkm products and servteea are underublized and 

to«^;cttiemwell. TWs aecoi, more positive, attitude toward the importoce of awe^ 
was mu* more commonly expit^ed by aU stakehokler groups, induding Executiw 

private sector information providers. 

•n»e fbUowing comments represent the range of views expressed by partkipants about the need to 
demonstrate the demand for a OILS before forging ahead with ito design and implementtUon: 

. n^questionofdemandtoamaprpointofoontentioa Considerabte investment requires proof of 
demand first (OMB). 
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• What will the inventory accomplish? Has it been empirically proven that people can*t get the 
information they need (FIRMPC)7 

• Many ventures fail because of an overestimation of demand, but some infonnation should be 
disseminated iimply because it*s tne ri^t thing to do, it*s part of agency mission, it*s useful 
(Congress). 

• There is desriy duplication and gaps in the provision of government information, but any 
inventory ^stem must be preceded by a clear definition of purpose and dear ev^ 
(Bauman Foundation). 

Theissueof demand is» as one respondent put it a "diicken or egg problem.** In other word$, no 
information product or service can substantiate its demand and audience until, in fact, it is available, 
disseminated, and used. A number of partidpai\tsen^>hasi2edttat often, no dernonstrable market 
exists untQttie product or service is availaUe and audiences begin to use it Even then, the information 
pnxiuct undergoes a>nsiderBbiechai\ge as audiences disa>vcriiew uses for it ^kespenoctf from the 
private sector corroborated this idea: one slated tfiat spending 40% of tt« budget for marketing and 
waiting 12 months or more to establish a rdiaUe market for any information product or service is 
normal. 

Most respondents felt that a GIILS was feasible as well as desirable: 

• G!iLS is possible, but the k)gistics of operation arul deciding which organization should have 
primary responsibility for the system will be very difficult (GAO). 

• Such a system is feasible if it is » Jl, incremental, and carefully planned (0MB, GAO, FPC, 
FIRMPC and Congress). 

While some re^xxidents expressed doubts about a GIILSs feasibility because of civil liberties, cost, 
iiKlexing, and pciky questions, the major argument against the feasibili ty of a GIILS was based on the 
perceived lack of agency incentives. Lade of sufficient financial resources^ staff, and esqplidt rewards 
were especially noted. All respofKlent groups emphasized that ageiKies must be committed to a GIILS 
aiid/or that partidpation must be enforced for a GIILS to b^ Agency represenUtives, 

induding p rogr am inarMger% IRM policy makers, and publishers, all expressed sinular doubts about the 
existence of ai^pncy incentives: 

• What is the agency's "^yofr [in a phrase used repeatedly by all stakehokler groups] for 
ar^ncy cooperation with GIILS? The burden of compliance with dissemination and other IRM 
^initiatives outweighs any potential, nebutous benefits that we might see. 

• Why stoukl we "give up" our information products and servkxs when we already know our 
dients* needs and methods of infcmnation seddng and have expended considerable resources in 
the development of systems to satisfy our dients* needs? 

• Is full information management induding proactive dissemination, required l>y our mission and 
affordable? Will the resources to disseminate, if it is required, be forthcoming? 

• How do we know tfut successful dissemination progrants wUl not be reviewed under A-76, and 
then awarded to the private sector? 
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nvndai noM ihit MBW pKlidMlion ocmpUM • XMA-IT iitiMtion: Oie lyjttill would 

the system were proven uaehil. 

Some of tte agency stiff interviewed doubted v«lu^ 
,n.^^^ffil.ion«o«,«.. Altho«g^ often h.d no con^to^fa««;tor^^ 
SSZtiTpKKluct. «»d services they w«e not eifler to 8^ 

less for di»mta*tion. A few WM6jpi«sed that siidt an inventory wouW generate more TOIA requests 
than the agendes have resources with which to respond. 

Some interviewees, most commonly those directly involved in dissemination, did offCT 

Ited^S^ the vriii of internal inventories, «kI a OILS based on those mventones. 
toagencies. Such reasons for agency cooperation in developing a GIILS included: 

. Additional exposure of agency information products and services to a wider audience 

• IWuction of time spent answering inapproprtate questions and providing reference to ot^ 

M fwfiiw or Mma of go v ernment ^ • •• 

• Shanced dissemination and distribution resulting from a com 

• Release from some of the financial bunlen of internal audit and review of information 

activities. 

Most of the participants expressed their beUef that dissemination must be mudt more actively 
supported fiMndally and philosophicaUy by both OMB and the Congress. Othenvise, the 

noted, ilgendSwill ^operate to the minimum extent possible with each other and wUh 
any govenunent-*vide ii\formation systent 

Another maior problem reUted to the feasibiUty of a GIILS, mentioned by rnany respondents is 
that the Federal government has yet to demonstrate its ability to successfully design imptement, and 

^^^^:«teSnSon^ 

Such feaisWlSw dted as a major reason for respondents' in«^ 
invohrement of the private sector in any GUIS. 

Participants in the study described a number of objectives for any GIILS, althou^ many r^^^l 
the fir« phase of GDLS devetoprnert should be to define deariy tte 

respondo^b noted that the system should improve both KM and the disseminatton of ^^"<^^ 
SpuSk (OMB, Congress, Bauman Inundation, GPO, and a FWeral Paperwork Cornmwston member). 
CHhSxoL»n respoSes were that tt^ 

government, mateti* existing diversity euter to penetrate, target speofic user groups, hdp •8^<7 
dSnators do their jobs arS market their products and services more effectively, save ap,enaes 
money, and remain frr ^ from political influence. 
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Qacttian2: Howmi^aninvefUoiy/tocatorfytlem 

What daH should fuch a syttem include: inforiMtion coUedion requests, information productf and 
services, daUbaaes, infonnation sources, or some combination of the above? How mi^t the system best 
be administered? 

Virtually aD of die ptflid|»nts in the study atroi^ reco m mended that GIILS kept sin^ple and 
that U should be developed tncrementally. The study iMm wa» repeatedly cautto^ied 4g»inst tte 
of trying to iB^ikment a huge, oompri^Mmshr^ 

that would hilfOl the needs of aUusen. Such a ayslem was viewed as being poUticaDy and 
operationally impoaaibler outrageously expensive inappropriate to our national ethot, and, perhaps 
moat importantly, usdeas because it would not encourage users to interact with information providers or 

experts directly. 

Interviewees at one agency, althou^ reluctant to describe a specific model for a GIILS, noted a 
useful aet of system criteria. They noted that a GIILS should: 

• Be simple 

• Be dmp 

• Aiwwer questions and provide information 

• Tap into existing information flo%vs 

• Indude human intermediaries. 

Some respondents recommended that the system should first include only that information which was 
most "in^mtant** or most "^/ded." Others en^)hasi2ed that records in the system should not represent 
individual publications, databases, etc, but only catalogs or directories. Most respondents firmly 
bdieved ttiat agencies must retain ultimate responsibility for organizing, describing, and providing 
access to fMr informatioru 

The overwhdming consensus was that a GIILS should be an inventory or pointer system, e.g., a 
system tfuit directs users to significant indexes and calak)gs, directories, and ott^ 
The pointer system described by the rcsponcknts abased on the desire to retain agcn^ 
information resouites; to keep the system as siinple as p^ 

agency Infbrmatkm system, e)q)ertise, and audiervn; to ininimizea>s^ agency 
commitment to ne GIILS. The respondents said that a GIILS: 

• Should be a general, pointer system 

• Must be a directory of directories 

• ShouU provide "an index to indexes'* 

• ShouU be a "central place where dearinghouaes oouki send tt^ catalogs** 

• ShoukI be a distributed, pointer system. 

A dear majority of study participants argued that a GIILS, designed as a pointer system, must be based 

on agencies' inventories of tteir own infonnation resources. Re^xmdents bdieved that each i^gency and 

other government offices shouki compter a comprehens i ve inventory of its info 

services, and then submit that to a cei^raUzed office whkh woukl generate an "inventory of 

inventories." Some respondents suggested that thoae agendes who already have good track records 

%rithIRMandpul^disseininatkmshoukl take tiie lead to dernonstratette sudian 

inventory; to provide exarr^ of steps to be foDowed, resources to be induded, ^ 

and to be general exemplars for others to foUow. Such agencies woukl need support from both OMB and 

the Gor^gress to serve in this role. 
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Mort intenriewees emphMiied that . need. 
wllh^the^ItorSSSw^^ Interviewee. Miggeeted that . OILS rtiould M mM, 
^ll^^^^S^^i^^^ •bove, «»d then pow dowly «d i'^^^J^ 

JSmSor for « incmnenlal evolut^ 
•pproedi taken end to .wire egency conunitinent 10 its lucce.^ 

Most paitidpant. thought that a GIILS ahould not have entrie. that d«cribed .pedfic Wonmtion 
iten^ «tto T S«ki l*!fa Hating of governmental inventorie. or other key hnding toolj Such a 
i^S^Tm^^ the majodty oftate5iew«^ muat have mechani«n. to «fo«« -^^^^^^^^ ^ 
22Sr',S^2^«PP«>pJ^^^ Th«we««ire^nsthat 
SnfvSSor of invSS« 

«KceMfullyto a«imo.ilikeiy contain the information needed. 

A few iwpondent. believed that the GDLS *ould be a gateway to the ^"^^^V^^^!;^^ 
thei™«h^r&me nig«.ted an evolution fiom a «nple inventory of inventone. to a *»U-tort 
SSSSTon^^S^SrSso »gge.ted that advodTtog a ringle GDLS i. Uke the pu«uit of the Holy 
Gri^one^S^ »tisfy ^^««ls and match the Aill. of widely disparate audiences. 

Many of the i«pondenb, fn)m various stakeholder groups, emphasized the nod •gwjQ'^*^' 
exp^ntmnedi^to help u«. once the Gni5,efen^ ^» 
was suggested that such intermediaries should have: 

. Adequate training in their own agendesVcMurces, in using the cms, and in hdpingo 

(either in government service or outside it) use cms 

. Access to multiple information systems, both within their agenaes and elsewhere 
• Professional reference skills. 

Partidpants felt that, like aU aspects of the GDLS, the training of intermediaries shouW be supported, 
in terms of oversight and commitment, by Congress and C»ffl. 

One maior caveat about a GALS, expiesaed by one respondent, is that a kxator system implies »onr« 
guar^.r£SriSLtv and *e information contained in the -S^^'^^^f 

fh^ waTsem as a particular threat to usei and generators of sUtistical informahon. In addition, 
SS^l^toriKrf in Gni5, acconiing to this Interviewee, need material that gives 
adequate explanatory and evaluative comir-snts about data collection techmques, analytic 
methodofogies, and similar topics. 

Question 3: WouU it be desirable to standanlire information elements in inventory /locator ^tems 
SJtuS^ by RKJeral agpnde. so that agency systems couW be collected into a govemmeiit-wide 
invwtory? 

standards for GULS, by consensus, were seem as essential by aU stakeholder groups. It was 
generaUyhdd that staiiiSrds shouW be devetoped for the fbltowing GIILS characteristics. 

• Reporting ad^ules 

• Record formats) and daU elements 

• Operating systems environmenKs) 
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• Hardware 

• Indexing and abetractii^ procedures, including oonboUed vocabukries 

• ApfUcM^on programs. 

The malority of interviewees, including some agency staff, noted that agencies should have to report 
their inventories in a standard reoHd format, but they should still have the option to generate and 
store information tai other formats for their own inlerral use and for outside users. 

Respondents also noted that existing program and indexii^ agencies, e.g., NIST, NTIS, GPO, must 
participate in Oie development of any standards. There was considerable support for building on 
present systems, particularly from oversight agenda missfon agencies, and the library conununi ty , so 
that agexytaivcstment in ttiese systems would not be dismissed. It was widdy agreed tihat one of the 
major roles ttiat 0MB can play in ti« devriopment of Federal information dissemination polic>^ in 
general, and in the devdopment of a (3ILS, in particular, is to m 
standards. Oneof die benefits of a oonninonfonnat, frequency dted by respondente^ 
ability to transcend agency-q)edfic standards and protocols: 

Questioa 4: What government information inventory /locator systems exist currently? How might they 
be improved to best meet the r^s of botft the governrnent arid the public? 

There were three inventor/ systems ttuit vme noted several times in the interviews as being of 
special use as ""good examples of good examples" for tfie devdopment of a GULS. These systems are 
also examined in Chapter 5: 

• The Federal Information Sources and Systems, produced by the General Accounting Office until 
it stopped publication in 1964, was noted by several sta);dKjlder groups as a possible model for 
a cms. It was con^)rehensive, wdl-indexed, accessible, and easy to use. Although it was 
universally ttKHight of as exemplary, the study team was told that it was stopped because of 
G AOs reluctance to commit the resources needed to produce it 

• The Information R i^amim^ Diroftofy produced by the Environmental Protection Agency (1^9) 
was also suggested as a good modd. P^v^ source is also comprdienstve,thoroug^ycrossr 
referenced, and indexed, and it was produced by an outside consultant It was e^Tecully ^/ell* 
received becsuse of the broad raT\ge of "information resources'* contained in the book. Those 
respondents who knew of it recon winded it hi^ily, while tfiose who ivere unfamiliar with it, 
after examination, also expressed strong approval 

• The Federal Informatkm Centers (FICs) overmen by the General Services Administration were 
mentioned in several groups as another useful nv idd, even though few re^ndents knew much 
about the success of this operation. Ihesecen^ s, which provide telefAione reference service to 
sdected metropolitan regiom in the country, v ere recendy contracted out to Kospherics, Inc., 
after an A*76 review. The purpose of the FICs is to answer die pubUc^s questions, dissminate 
goveriiment inforinatfoiv and refer users to other sources of iiiforiiiat 

Respondents alst were familiar with the Monthly Catal og of US. Gowmmgnt Publications and the 
hfnS database. Al^.Nou^ some agency-spedfic information systems were mentioned, the respondents 
dkl rot bdieve that these systems %mukl be effective at a government wide levd. There also was 
general agreement that the existing FOS was not a good example for a GULS. 
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QncttiatiS: To what d^i«e thouU an invetUoiy/kxator sysl^ 
Federal information resources managennent? 

Most respondents directly involved in or concerned with govemment-wide IRM policy development 
said that any government-wide information inventory/locator system should be tied ei^lidtly to IRM: 

• The primary focus for GIILS should be as a management tool Our bills are trying to 
highlight IRM and also to broaden it (G>ngress). 

• We need mote attention to KM. Weneed to develop Ae concept of, and be more concerned with, 
''net benefit** (OMB). 

• FILS and Meral IRM in general have been cast in a purriy negative context, i.e., cost control 
andovenight We need to kx>k at value4)urden iriationships and benefitMn the desi^ 
an inventory. There is a growing maturity in goverrunent about the importance of ii\formation 
numagenient, ttie responsibility of the government to disseminate information, and the 
incorporation of "real** IRM prindples and practices into government o^ Itistimefora 
visionary approach to a govemment-%vide inventory, one that can take advanUge of this 
maturity (Federal Paperwork Commission member). 

• An inventory is a critical part of the IRM process. It is the first step, a critical step that must be 
accomplished (Baunum Foundation). 

Some of tiic agency information resources managers who participated in the study, however, saw littie 
connection between IRM and eidier an inventory or dissemination. Ore agency group succinctly 
expressed agencies* reluctance about a OILS ami nv>re proactive dissemination: 

What would an inventory accomplish? I don t understand the goals. The real problem is to prove 
that more mvi better information helps peofde - both the public and Federal emptoyees - do theL^- 
|obs better.... There is no reward for dissemination ... ttiere is a huge policy vacuum.... 
Dissemination and inventories just don*t seem to be a priority for Congress or 0MB .... A law may 
come out saying we have to do this, but it can*t be done right (FIRMFC). 

Other study respondents commented on the need for information resources nunagers to lxt>aden their 
views of IRM: 

• Agencies are not aware of timr o%vn or other agencies* information resources. They don't yet buy 
the notion of numagentent improvenwnts from having better access to their own information. 
They are still driven by the questions: Can we afford it? Is it required by our mission? Who s 
benefitting? (Congress). 

« Agencies need to go from a 'burden'* to a •'benefit** mentality. IRM has been delegated down to a 
GS-10 level. There is no stick to nwOce agencies give IRM the attention that we and Congress 
want to see (OMB). 

• Even thou^ it wouW help them manage Aeir information resources better, agency IRMers 
wouM kx)k at a GIILS as one more hassle; they would not see the benefits (GPO). 

• I don't think that other agencies take the Paperwork Reduction Act and its reauthorization 
seriously .... An OMB circular woukl get agencies' attention that this is important aiKl that 
they had better participate (Mission Agency). 
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• Fedeml Unvians are tt« ones %^th a handle on what infonnation resources are available, not 
IRM folks O^ederal Publishers Committee and Bauman Foundation). 

Oaims of the benefits as a result of agency-level itw *ntories used to support IRM were not generally 
accepted by ttie agcndcs, according to the non-IRM interviewees. While one OMB staff member 
stressed tfuit the primary focus of any GDIS shoukl be as a management tool for agen^ 
IRM staff seemed to be unconvinced and expressed a diametrically opposed view. 



Question 6: How wdl do existing statutes and regulations provide guidance and direction to Federal 
agencies in maintaining inventory/locator systems? What wpedfic statutes and regulations provide 
sudi guidance? Should steps be taken to revise these statues and regula' ns? 

Participants referred to some of ttie statutory and regulatory requirements for inventories of 
govenunent infomv jon noted in C3uipter 2. Most, however, had litde familiarity with existing 
information pc^des. Oversi^t and mission agendes, especially, found the net of Federal policy 
instruments related to inventory /locator systems cumbersome and confusing. Our interviews revealed 
several areas of uncertainty about inventories in the Federal goverrunent. Agency staff were uncertain 
about what are obligated to do, to whom tttey must report, and for whc»n the inventories they 
generate were intended. 

Other Federal officials, including those at NTIS and GPO, were uncertain about the relationship of 
their mandates to additional FMeral mandates for inventories of government information. They also 
noted the overall lack of compliance of agencies with GPO mi NTB dissemination requirements 
because of agency lack of resources, ignorance, or inertia. 

Oversight ageiKies, including OMB, CSA, mi GAO, stated that they ivere uncertain of the 
specifics of the universe «>f Federal policy instruments %vith regard to inventory systems and of their 
own resportsibiUty for enforcement aiid program evaluatiCNt According to the respondents, the Gmgress 
is also uncertain about what inventory laws and regulations exist, how these laws and regulations 
interact, and how to resolve inherent conflicts and gaps in them. 

There was virtually universal agreement amoi^ OMB and Congressional staff members that OMB 
and Congress have been rductant to eiiforoe the present FILS and other inventory requirements and have 
provided insufficient en fo rcement for all governmental dissemination and inventory initiatives. 
Mission agencies (including program and information mansgement stafO, central publication and 
distribution agencies, aitd public advocacy groups emfrfusized ttuit OMB and Congress have failed to 
provide adequate policy guidance, sufficient huidis^ and sufficient ratkmales to agervies to improve 
dissemination activities. For example, they noted that GPO and NTIS often have difficulty getting 
agerKies to oon^Dly with present rules aivl regulations, aiul any GIILS, therefore, must have, as they put 
it, a "stick." Many re^ndents in the mission agencies bdieve that, while OMB has sufficient 
authority to ei\foroe existing dissemination language, OIRA nay have insufficient resources and an 
insufficient number of oon^ielent people to ensure suooessfiil dissemination by agencies. 

Some respondents, including the Congressional staffers interviewed, asserted that present sututes 
already have sufficient language on itv^exesarulfocation tools to guide ageiides and to etis^ 
compliance %dth the prifidple of active dissemination. Yet by their own admission, hoivever, the same 
respcmdents note tfat present and suggested statutes offer only vague encouragement for dissemination, 
%vith no oversi^t or enforcement. Like (MB, the Federal Publishers Committee, and the Federal 
Infornation Resources Managers Polky Council, the Congressfonal staffers criticized others for not 
doii^ an adequate jpb with informatfon policy, especially dissemination. 
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Ovendl, imervi«we« expected that the legWative inilUtives to reauthorize the Paperwork 
Reduction Act (H Jt 36W end S. 1017) wouM help provide a better rtatutoiy basis for the development 
of inventoiy/Iocator systems. However, they also believed that the statues, alone, would be 
inadequate for improving dissemination activities. Specific poUcy guidance from OMB on 
dissemination wouW be necessary and %rouki be w«kx)nM, at least by a number of th^ 



Question 7: What are appropriate roles and rebtionships for OMB, other Federal agenaes, the 
private sector, the Ubrary and information science comnuinity, and other groups in the development, 
design, and operation cf an information inventory/locator system for public government information? 

The consensus among the interviewees, %rith the exceptions discussed in question 1 above, *««s that a 
OILS is desirable and fawible. The respondents fdt that a GUIS must result from the cooperative 
action of Individuals in the Executive and LegisUdve branches. For example, they said that such a 
system should be based on spedfic Congressional actions, Induding reaffirmations of existing 
dissenUnation language and prindples; new legiatotlve support for dissemination programs; an^ 
increued appropriations for dissemination and for enfoicement of dissemination requirements by the 
Executive branch. Several respondents noted that Congress must foUow the recommendations m 
Informing the Nation - delineate Federal information policy, especially with regard to disseminabon 
and electronic communication media, and commit resources to realize the policy. 

The interviewees also had dear ideas about the role that OMBOIRA should play "» the 
development of IWeral information policy, generally, and information dissemination and a GIILS, 
spedfioilly. Ther* was wide agreement that OMB should provide policy leadership in dissemination 
through its interpretations of existing statutes and reguUtions, of new kgisUtive mandates, "J ^ 
own requirements for information inventories and dissemination. It was generally agreed that OIRA 
could write regulations to link information coUection with dissemination, with an emphasis on 
encountging agencies to: 

• Cooperate with each other 

• Cooperate with indexing agencies 

• Devdop standaids, perhaps in cooperation with GPO, NTIS, and MIST. 

These actions were particulariy important to overeight agencies, mission agencies, the library 
community, and the private sector. 

Acconling to most of the interviewees, OMBOIRA itself shouW hdp set guidelines and standards, 
induding Standaids on how to mcMure demand for information products and services and how to 

evaluatedissemination medunisms. The respondento noted that this development, however, should 
^ nnlY in ^'^^^ ^ infonn a tinn imh l 'im and aemcg 

and only in the context of a general committnent to dissemination as an essential part of Federal In 

addition, most respondento said that OMB must take an aggressive stance on compbance^ All 
stakehoUer groups agreed that agendes themselves must provide some unpetus for a GIILb. 

A second major area of consensus regarding appropriate rotes of the various stakeholder groups in a 
GIILS was the rote of the private sedor. This rote shouW be based on some hindamental assumptions 
expressed during the interviews by the major stakeholder groups: 
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• Collection, genmikm, and ilorage of informition Are essential to govoiunent operation, and 
tfie private sector cui make dgn^icant contrib^ Dissemination b also seen 
as essential to govenunental function, but tiie private seclOT plays an especially vital role in 
suppienwnting and compleirenting go v ern m ental dissemination activity. Such cooperation 
should continue, and ttie private sector should be as active as possible in providing additional 
information services. This private sector role should rdy wt value-added functions and the 
identification and filling of specific market nidies. There must b a fluid woriung partnership 
between public and private providers of Fedeial information. 

• The government must be as effective and efficient as possible in the provision and maragement 
of its information services and products. 

• The Rderal government must provide oversight not only to its own information activities, but 
also to those of the private sector, to ensure that the goals of Federal information 
dissemination policy are being met 

• It is essential to maintain the existii^ diversity of sources of Federal information, but the 
"qrslem** should be made mudi easier to penetrate and navi^ 

play an important role in supplementing public infonnatim providers. 

• Private sector firms must have a good relationship with the government agencies if the 
provision of the agencies information services is to be effective. 

• A basic "meat and potatoes'* inventory of inventories should be provided by the govemn^t, 
with the private sector having access to it, perhaps under apinx>priate licensing agreenrtents, in 
order to provide supplementary prcsiucts and services. The idea of a ''meat and poutoes** 
inventory of inventories as the model for a GIILS was especially appealing to the private 
sector intervieivees. 

• Sophisticated graphics and complex interactive capabilities, especially important to users of 
statistical information, are beyond the budget and expertise of most puUic providers of Federal 
information; therefore, sudi functkm may be best offered by the private sector. 

• The government cannot provide the com{4ete follow-up and user support, especially timely 
customer service, that ttve private sector provides. 

• While a GIILS vrouki obviate the need for some existing private infonnation products and 
services, many others would survive, and many more would devetop. This war* taken as a fact of 
life, as a working assumption, for all private sector infonnation activity, no matter what 
governmental action is taken in any particular circumstances. 

Some interviewes noted that the Office of Science and Technotogy PoUcy (OSTP) in the E jcutive 
Office of the President might %veU b a ma)or plsyer in the design and imf^menution of a GIILS. 
OSTP, hoivever, while agreeing that sontething must be done about the dissemination of government 
information, maintained that it is not in the position to provide leadership or significant input to any 
GIILS-Uke system. Such rriuctance b based on the Office s need to devote its attention to other 
priorities, lade of staff, lack of dear consensus on what shouki be done about information activities, 
limited internal esqpertise about information, and resources in general. 

There %vere also suggestions that any GIILS shouki be based at GFO or NT^ At 
CPO, support for GIILS exists at tiie poUcy levd, but tfie operattonal levd lacks resources for such a 
task. GPO represenutives noted that they need dear indkations of Congressional support and 
resources for O^em to play any signifkrant role in a GIILS. GPO would also require dear indications that 
0MB woukJ enforce reporting and disseminatton obligattons better than it supports GPOs mission under 
the present 44 U.S.C. Despite these shortconiings, GPO says that it is geared up and already in th^ 
business of providing access to govemment-wWe information. Thus, GPO says that, with adequate 
additional resources and enforcement, it can design and operate a GIILS . 
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NTO .bo felt that it could pUy . n-ioriole M the central agency in the«.hon oUOllS. but 

i^X «?rn«I^ todmid information (STI). As noted in Chapter 2, tt»e 

pnmarily jrttfi r^ to»««c 

disseminating the information under its oontroL There is '""^.■5|^'*7i!rc 
primary i^iLe on sud» an arrangement would not be an^ 

oSTfurther^dy^foc ised rtseich, and cooperative action could i«hze the goals of a GELS. 

■nuouehout the discussion of roles, interviewees regulariy motioned the i^npo'J^^I 
intmrSiSLinthesuccessofaGULS. They ^^'^^^'"^J^Tl^^r^'' 
spedfi^llv, the Depo«tory Ubraiy Program ©LP), ^^^P^^^^^^.^^^^^ that 
^^^tinformatio^^^ 

could be enhanced %vith a QILS. 

Question 8: How «n 0MB encourage I^sgendes to m«ntain better govern^ 
S;Sito^/lo«tor systems as part of: (1) agencies' information ,«ources management «*v,t.cs «Ki (2) 
to improve access to public government information? 

All stakeholder groups thought that 0MB, in concert with 
Inderal information dissemination and agency inventory pol^y. 0MB s °^^^^^^'^f 
v^TSentified as enforcement of dissemination statutes and regulabons^ SlTihSJ 

^SS^^^^ ftom the n«-gen«n, «de would, ■„ b. 

supported by the budget side. 
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Agency «x)ke»pen>ns spedficiUy mentioned the toUowing wggeftions for how 0MB could encourage 
agencies to maintain better inventory/locator systems us part of IRM activities: 

. Demonstrate *eeoat»and benefits of an inventoiy/locator •y»t«»» ^♦„«,/w.»n, 

• Provide detailed policy and procedural guideMnes lor where and how to hnk inventoiy/locator 

systcoMtolRM . 
. ft«»te,orrequire,trainingpiogramstoen8urethatagencyIRM 

devetopments in management, information v«tem» devdopo»ent, and mwket 

. Better coordinate the^Sisnagemenr with ^ 

requirements from the management side are also wppoitod by the budget Me 

• Identify one or two KM program* that use an Inventory/locrtor system and promote thoM 
nromTO to demonstrate how an inventory aaaisls in the managpment of infonnation res^ 

• Swwhowaninventory/loator^rstemcanidentifydupUcationamonginfon^^ 
provide better access to information resourees, and save the agency money 

. Enoouiage or require IW^er»,piogiam officers, and Tibraiy types- to 

inventory. 

Some interviewees felt very strongly about the importance of Unking IRM %vith inventory/locator 
systems, and othen, felt equally tl«t such linkfc could not be nukte, or were unnecessary. 

In tern»of OMB-srote in improving accesstopuWicinformation, there wasconsensM poU^;^ 

Steps talcen by OMB to develop some form of a govemment-wide information ^"^^^^"^^^^ 
woiSd be a -good thing- given the caveats previously identified in this chapter. Generrily, there was 

recognition that OMB may have -toftened" its policy stance towani cost-reduction and effidency 
conSrns to tate a more balanced vtew of the importance of improvii^^ 

information. A number of intervtewees were most interested and willing to %vork with OMB toward the 
objective of devetoping son« forai of a Cail5 to improve access to public information. 

KEY ISSUES 

The responses and comments from the intervtewees prwkled a range of opimons and viei^ 
shouWbedone regarding a Gltti. It, revtewing these commento, the study tewn noted a number of key 
^wis-iesSt^^tobediscussedinmanyofthesesrio Because of their overaU miportance 
for the development of a OILS, they are briefly discussed here. 

Demonstration of Demand 

ReRanUng the question of demand, it seems ctear that better mean* of assessing den«nd,torg^^ 
spedSmartetsegments^identifyinganddescribingusersioupsfOT 

and equating the d4^ to which a aiI5 is liil^ 
ZShand, the gre^^ of SSine industry provide, a dear ""Vjeoftf^^ 
investment evenbeforedemand is >oven.- Forexampte,»w«nm««tav^ 
nroiect extended to million* of dollars and several years. Only after the hardware, software, 
S^SSL protocoU and amnections. record formats, ^ 

SdAeprivatesectiS^i^ ^* 
results have been remarkable and one of the major success stories of the information busmess. 
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A hindMnentid problem %dth tiie iMue of demMwl «vJ need U Ihe 1^ 
the JJe«S«rbSl. of infon^ 

b^iSiSSdwiASSn^ e.g., how does 

S.^nLSe*etn«^no»h.vi«g«chp^^ 
midM« lor i«rolvli« the toA of .dequrte melrto for 

alto offer) littk guidance. 
Fcvof aGIILS 

Tliene«tivef««ctiontotheideeof«GIILSbytoinetgency KMoffictaU may be hoed on several 
fodon: te3fprot«ctk>n,«dconcefnd)outthepo-iblelo«^ 

audience fuiidbarity, Uck of rtttmnm and incentivw, lechnophobta, few of accountabUity for 
diiMmination.Uckofunder8tMMiingoftheTnvenloryofinv«ntoriet-klea^ These 
fern muil be leoogniaed and resolved befcw any GIILS cm be wcwMfu^ 
maintained. 

\ ^ of Specific Policy Guidance on Disstcsaioation 

As noted eariier, dissemination and, to some extent, archiving, have been the "oiphans" of Uje 
information Ufecydeessentialto KM. '"•'^ '"^'^T^*'!^ 
emphari. on its importance to the completion of agency mission is an ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
chvucing. Becauseofbudgetarybmitationsandotherfactoi^agencieshavebeenencou^ 

SSSLn^peHor^IIS^^ 

and regulations. Larger concerna of the public good or the fonnatlon ^ 

are dScult to link wKificaUy with this namw Interpretation of agency mis^ This difficulty 

underiles some of the problems with enoouiaglng agencies to dev.^ 

information dissemination. Someagendes,of couree,«thl^y «iive«ul«^^ 

benefit from proactive infdm»tion resouiw managers, but they are the exception - by the a^ 

mission and oversi^t agencies - rather than the rule. 

White some recent policyinstmments offer more enoourage^^ 
lamented their inabiUtyto disaeminate their infonnatlon effidenUy and effectively. The Uck of 
snedfic guklance on how to choose, implement, manage, and evaluate various disseminabon 
^!^a!^^^how to ir^asure ««t. ilnd benefits, decide on appropriate pricing te^hn^ues, etc.. leads 
to agency confusion and inertie. 

Teduiophoria 

Technophoria" was demonstrated by several individuals in a number of the stakeholder groups. 
Tecbstophoiia is the absolute belief that technology alone can solve all information system probtems 
and that technical personnel shoukl be the ultimate arWtere of information system design and 
^.iZoTt^ logically naive and technologically «>pWstic.ted respondents hoW this view. 
Symptoms of this belief included: 
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• Naivete about the power of indexing and the lue of controlled vocabuUries as they would 
apply to a dUS. Sudi aclivitiet %mc ooiwidered magical lolutkma to almost any infonnation 
ictiieval problemr and Aey «me beliemi to be fundammtaUy ai^^ 

technical, not aodal or uaer-oriented, K>lutk)na 

• Bdkf in tt« deMrfUty and feaaibiUty of mawivc databaaet offering the full text of aU 
Infornwtkm products of the Federal govermient problems related to audi massive 
databases indude information overload; itoiage, software, and hardware costs; problems 
related to indexing and controlled vocabularies; and other difficulties aaaodated with 
infonnation retrieval (e«, inadequate predakm and recall). These and other prcMems were 
either not nvntioned or dismissed as inconsequential when they were mentioned. 

Technophoria is also expressed as the bdief in the ease witti whidt ttie costs and benefits of 
infonnation systems can be determined. Such attitudes were expUdtly or iii^)lidtly held by a number 
oftherespoi^entsinthestudy. It was information industry spokespersons who typically did not 
subacribe to techinphoria and had a much nioiie realiatic understanding of the limits of information 

tedinology. 



Conflicting Intorpretationa of IRM 

Some agency representatives seemed unconvinced of the in^xxtanoe of esUblishing inventories of 
information products and services. Some IRM officers seemed unaware that disseminatfon to pubUc 
fell wittdn their purview and saw little connection between an inventory and either Adr ability to 
manage tfteir agency's information resources or the effectiveness of Aeir agency in general. Thisisa 
maior obstack that must be addressed if a Gm^ is to be successfuUy devefoped and implemented. 

Two questions arise: 

1. Is agency insistence on payoff from participation in a cms a "what's in it for me" attitude, a 
desire for some type of a ^ pro fwo should tfw »i£ncy partidpate, the result of simple 
inertia, or is it rdated to a lack of resources and oonfosion over statutory and regulatory 
requirements? 

2. Can this attitude be ovcre(m«ao that ttw people responsible for implementing IRM wUl 
support a broader vision of IRM, one tiMt indudes an attempt to maximize ttw benefits of 
infbmtation ttuou^ prcnnoting access and dissemination to both government en>ployees and the 
public? 

As noted by severel respondents, OMB, GSA, and GAO may have a struggle ahead of tfiem if ttwy wish 
to convince agencies, throu^ regulation as well as rhetoric and training, to commit titemsdvesto 
inventories and dissemination as tiwy have committed tiiemsdves to other aspects of Federal IRM. 

Thus, an essential part of OMffs role wiU be to expand agency personnd's understanding and 
precUoe of IRM to indude diaaemination and response to puUk and governments needs for useful 
information services and products. To accomplish sudi activities effectivdy, agencies will need to 
better understand what tlw >ayofr «viU be for them to partidpate in a COLS. 
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Policy EnfoKcmcBt 

Most WDondents criticized both 0MB uid Congiw for fa^ 

ISII^KI-S^i^^Sm^ study teun TecogniM* that it is extremely difficult to ensure 

buSlwy wdurtlon. thin with requirements for more «*ve 

iSSTpS2Tttrib«t.ble to the disloation between the budget«y .nd "^JJl^^ °^ 
OLS«?toihe3»ofbothCongi«s«ndOMBtodto P*"**' 
^J^J^^i S^SS^tegrat^l pictuie of IRM which includes dissemination .nd 



archiving. 



Need for OMB Leadciship 



Aanoted above many study partidpu^ts seemed eager for C)MB to take a leadership ro^ 
J^^^^IrSZ^Z. So-eagencyspokespen-^n^^^ 

^STdSl^siiSr^si::^ 

without a great deal more education and training in a number of areas. 

•nieae same individuals often seemed to have competing ideas about how to interpret policy 
.^a^^^^^^«^s of their dients, chooseTmd set up the needed information technology, 

r,iSk^rSS;S.SS^ p^xlucts and ^.ev^^te the success of ^^D^* -^Ifr^^ 
!LII^^^r^n«P««^ In Short, there IS a tremendous need 

"sJSSio^llSi^^^^^^^ policies to^Z^ho must implement thenv and for more 
"how-to" training for agency staff- 

Ongoing InTOIvcment of AU Stakeholder Groups 

Tlus study actively soUdled the Involvement of group, who might have a 

devd«pn«u: and m^^ ^•''^^ ^^'^^^'^^ ???i^d 

^^^^iJ^d^^^ devoted to .nalyxing the desirability and feasibibty of a GIILS, and 

and exceedingly valuable. 

Importance of Additional Reseaidi 

Tiu. ini.irvi*w« »d discusMon sessions suggest th.t «ldition.l resewch must «xompany .ny other 
"r.^Z^^^^^^ZTcSl. iSlesign of . GIILS wouW benefit gre.Uy from . clearer 
^^bl Z S^^SSmSie of gpvemment .S public users' dem«vl for government 
^^S^^At^ad^t^r, ? existing infonStion flows within the Federal government 
^rr^ ^i^m^fto^^b^ wouW -vlid the "reinventing the wheel" syndrome and would 
'aSw^ Sl?.™!^.^*^^ .d^^ of existing procedures where they «e working well. 
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More .HmlkwcouU be devoted to an asudyito of agency iiK»tivetfo^ Aconcerted 
^H2S.^Sev«tSS!S« ^ trJSi f^oL* ieUt«l to . OILS would 1.0 be extmnely 
useful. Othertugge»tton»f6r«dditton«lieMMeh«iepf«MBiledina«pter5ofthi8T^ 



SUMMARY 



This ch«p»er has briefly described the interview/dtacusakm approach used to gather information 
from various^iikehokler groups who are concenied with or knowtedgert)le about govenunent-wide 
information inventory locator ayrtems. A summary of finding* from the interviews anddUscusaion 
groups was pres«ted, and key i»ue» arising from this ponVm of the itudy were discussed. 

A kev theme was the extent of demandlor government information. Individuals within the wious 
groups Md competing views. Some agency apok«iper««itatedbluntiy that pj^ who w^^ 
tafornution fiomti«t particular .gency wouU know of ita existence an^ 
viewpoints were often challenged by othen a* naive and aelf-aenring. Yet, at tt^aame^ 
indivWMls from agencies were concerned about their inability to measure or increase the demand for 
their infbrmatton?«iucts and service*. Tl«y were especially concerned tluit^use thej^ 
measure demand as a means of Justifying the importance or use of certain information services or 
products, it wouW be extrenriy difficult to Justify information system expenditures to age^ 

management or oversight ageiicies. 

A second theme that seemed to permeate discussions was the need to esUblish incentives for agency 
participation in a OILS. Agencies have yet to be completdy convinced that (l)diS8emmation of 
infonnition to the public is high priority in the Federal government, and C) the establishment of 
aeency-KXidfic or govemment-wide information inventories wouW provide a useful mana^anent tool. 
STa moreday4o^ay tevd, they require more evidence, or at least explanation, of how the 
devetopment and upkeep of a OILS wouW produce more benefits than burdens for them and their 
agencies. 

Another theme that cut across the interviews %«s the lack of agreement regarding tfve nature and 
purpose of DU^, the way in which IRM shouW be operationalized, and the degree to wh^ 
IdaStoinventoiy/loator systems. Indeed, it was the IRM officials who were less likely to be 
Interested in inventorying ageiKyinlbnnation resources. As one might expect, the program officers, 
public advocacy groups, and the Bbiwy community were most interested in improving access to and 

dissemination of govern m ent information. 

OvermD, the various interviewees identified similar issues and topks n^ing a Dufu^g 
the group interviews, the discusstons often served as a means of consensus building as peopled^ 
keyissuk Indeed, the overaDopinton expressed in these interviews was that son^ 
wL needed and feasible, that the system shouk) be kept as simple as possible, that agency officials 
wouM support its devetopment if benefits to the agency coukJ be d«riy ^^-^-^ ^ ^"I^L, 
assured, 52^ 0MB should take a leadership stance in polky areas affect^ 

agency personnel felt the need for more education and training before they wouW *^^fJ^P^» ^ 
Mrtidpiito in a CnLS. Moreover, the findings from the interviews generaUy supported findings from 
Ul.jp^^^*>^M^\ R«riater notice, which are sumnf>ari»ed in the next chapter. 
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CHAFTER4 



SUMMARY OF COMMENTS TO 
THP FFT*™ AL REGISTER NOTICE 



A notice in the ' oril 6, 1990 issue of the F^^l Reyister (Vol. 55. pages 1273-1274) solicited 
comments on this study. Hie notice contiinedadewiplion of the study and posed eight questions 
relevant to issues concerning governmeni-wide infonnation inventory/locator systems, A copy ofthe 
K>tice appews in Appendix B. Although comments were to have been submitted by May 21, 1990, the 
rtudyteSnlxeptedSmmentethio^ 15,1990. At that time, 40 comments had been received and 
are wmmariadtatWs chapter. Appendix C provides a complete list of aD responderito. The^ual 
resnonses are availabte for review at the Reading Room, Office of Maiugeiii^ 
Infonnation and Regulatory Affaire (202-395^880), New Executive Office BuiWmg, Washington, DC, 
20503. 

Thereare .number of benefits in sdidting public comments as a form of data oollectwn. One 
streneth is that the solidUtion of public comments allows any interet .ed party to respond *° 
partidpate in the study. Another strength of the tedmique is that it results in the colledion of a broad 
nnge of ideas and suggestions. Clearly, a number of the respondents committed a significant amount of 
time and effort in considering the questions posed in the notice. 

On the other hand, the narrowness of the audience readied by the Ffdml Rfigiatcr notice is dearly 
a weakness. Further, the comments themselves might be interpreted in different ways; thus, the 
summaiy figures presented in this Aapter should be viewed with caution and seen as representtbve of 
general toerds. Sdectedquotetionsorsynopsesof the comments have been induded to augment the 
figures and indicate ttie fUvor of the comments received about a particuUr topic. 

RESULTS 

A total of forty responses were received as of Friday, June 15, 1990. Figure 4-1 identifies the 
i^pomients by constituency. 



Type 

A * Federal agency 
C'Congreas 

S « State/local government 

L « Library, academic, or other non-jwofit 

P • Other private sector 

TCTTAL NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS 



N 


Percentage 


27 


67.5% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


10 


25% 


3 


75% 


40 


100% 
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Because ttw study tfluniccdved two Mis of coniineiUs from 
ooMiderad woMomnent ooomPit iwinSmexIml to42 

o<iWi^i>oiub> lM i U ¥<^tew » onthequeitto>poMdtnt^ AUiesponMtof 
this type were from Fedenl agendet. 



QUESnONl: b it deMte and/or MUe to cMbliahaFBdenllnvcntof^ 
■ovemnentinfannstion? Hc^ Bright an Monralkmlimnlofy/locM^ 
infoimatk» be defined, and what ob)ecttv« flMwld 

AsihowninFlgiiie4-2,i«pondents believed that tome type of a CmS was deaiiaWe for a nuinber 

FIGURE ^-2: DESIKABIUTY OF A GIILS 

YES NO DONT KNOW/ 

NO ANSWER 



A 


18 


1 


8 


L 


10 


0 


0 


P 


1 


0 


2 


TOTAL 


29 


1 


10 



Respondents bdieved that a GIILS could reduce dLpUcation of information ooUecticm, provide a useful 
dliectoiy system, and improve public's ability to locate information: 

We believe that a compichensive federal infonnation inventocy/locator system/catalog for public 
government information is feasible, highly desirable, and desperately needed (Cheryl Rae Nyberg 
and Brace Kennedy, May 21, 1990, no. 12 in the Public Comments). 

It would be desirable to citabHah such a locator system, if it does not dupliate the services or 
infonnation available elsewhere (Sandy L Morton, May 21, 1990, no. 23 in the Public Comments). 

USl A doea not have extewive experience with the inventory systems dted in your memo. However, 
w^ aie familiar with GSA'a Property Management and Automatic Data Processing 
Equipownt/DMa Syalenw. We believe that these would benefit from integration. Currently each 
system has sepwate reporting iwiuiremenis-- These apedficobservatk^^ 
wider context of ywir study, suggeat that oonaoUdation where feasibte ia highly desirable 

Hodceimer, May 14, 1990, no. 7 in ttie Public Comments). 

In short fcqxmdents believed that sudt a system vna, indeed, desirable. 

Fifty-five peicent of the respondents, as iho%vn in Figure 4-3, suggested that a GULS is feasible. 
Hotvever, forty percent did not answer or had no opinion. 
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HGURE 4-3: FEASIBILITY OF A GIILS 



YES NO DONT KNOW/ 

NO ANSWER 

A 13 2 12 

L 7 0 3 

P 2 0 1 

TOTAL 22 2 16 



The genciml tone of the oonunents regarding this question was that a GIILS is feasible if it begins 
simply, is dose to the users, is reasonable in what it tries to aconnplish, and is phased in gradually: 

A iWeral inventory toaitor system for pubUcgovenonentinfbnnation is 

feasible. Ho%vever, unless planned and structured by the key partidpants, I believe the proposed 

system wiU not be an effective one (George P. Solos, June 4, 1990, no. 39 in the Public Comments). 

It is desirable to establish a federal inventory /locator system for public government information a 
long as it builds on abeady estabUshed systems at the Government Printing Office, the Ubrary of 
Congress, ti»e National Technical Information Service, and federal libraries, and uses a format 
•ccepuble to these indexing agencies (Carol C Henderson, May 21, 1990, no. 19 in the PubUc 
Conunents). 

Such a system, if properly configured and made easUy accessible, would improve the public's 
aWUty to k)cate government information products and services, and significanUy reduce or 

diminate overUp and duplication of effort in current indexing and biMiographic systems (Robert 

Houk, June 16, 1990, no. 44 in tite PuUic Comments). 

Figure 4-4 summarizes the number of references to a particular objective for an inventory/tocator 
system. Responder s may have identified more than one ol^ve in their comments. 



FIGURE 4-4: OBJECTIVES OF A GDLS 

ALP TOTAL 



Improve Access/Dissemination 
Foster Better Managenwnt 
Produce Informed Gtizenry 
Reduce Costs 
Don't Know/No Answer 



9 
5 
4 
1 
1 



3 
1 
0 
0 
0 



25 
i3 
5 
1 
5 
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Ovcrwhdmb^, ictpondents agiced ttut the improvement of access to and diSMmination of 
govenunent information wu an impmtantob^ve of aCIILS: 

An inventoiy of IWerrf goveniment infbnnation activitie* 1» widy needed - and has be^ 
KGOodied Ma need for mora than a decade It thoukl be pubUdy available through computer 
telccomnwnicatiora and other means ro that Federal agendes, stv^ and local govenunente^ 
public am identify and locate existing information iwource* (Gary D. Bam and Dtvid Plocher, May 
30, 199a no. 36 in the Public Comments). 

The need for more efficient public access to federal govemmert information is dear.... A significant 
number of icquests, however, are.- misdirected to thU office... lliese requests consistendy 
fllustrate the desirabUity and very practical issed for a centralized inventory /locator system for 
public government information (Don Wilsnw [une 13, 1 990, na 42 in tfie Public Comments). 

Better management of government information also was mentioned as an appropriate ol^ective for a 
C!ILS: 

Effective management of the government's infwmation hcddfng* involves the entire life cycles of 
fccoids, from creation to possible permanent archival retention. If the National ArdUves had a 
central role in the devdopment and implemenlatim of a government information locator system, it 
would have a better grasp of current records and information products (particularly dectronic 
products) and would thus be in a better position to preserve ttKMe of permanent value (Page Putium 
Miller, May 23, 1990, no. 31 in the Public Comments). 

Another objective mentioned was reduction of paperwork burden, for example: 

Because tfte Small Bi riness Administration de^ls with one of the largest constituents [sic] in the 
United States of Amdica, snuUl businesses, we are very sensitive to all issues dealing with 
paperwork burden in^KMed on tfte public. Any actkm by Government dut can hdp minimize the 
paperwork bunlen or assist the private sector in obtaining information maintained by the Federal 
sector is on endeavor fiuit this agency supports (Frsnk M. Ramos, May 21, 1990, no. 16 in ttie Public 
Comments). 

Othere noted how goab for such a system supported basic tenets of a den(*ocratic form of goveriui^ 

A means by whidi Ae public can identify government-produced puUkations, regardless of format, 
is both an important goal to achieve and wouU address a basic tenet of our democratic form of 
govenunent - accountability to the people by govemment and access by the public to information 
produced by the government (Prudence S. Adler, Apii 19, 1990, no. 18 in the Public Comments). 

Other possible objectives listed induded preservation of documents for historical purposes (no. 31), 
din^tion of duplicative information resources (no. 36), and reductkm of infomiation denunds on 
agencies (no. 7). 

The responses also were reviewed to determine the respondents' emphasis on dther the present 
FILS or, more broadly, a GULS of some sort as a Federal inventory/kxaitor system. 4-5 
sununarizes those responses. 
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nCURE 4-5: LOCATOR SYSTEM EMPHASIS 



FILS GIILS BOTP DONT KNOW/ 

NO ANSWER 



A 


11 


21 


11 


7 


L 


2 


8 


1 


0 


P 


0 


2 


0 


1 


TOTAL 


13 


31 


12 


8 



As shown in Figure 4-5, far more respondents discussed some fbnn of a OILS than the cunent FILS 
system. The CnLS-oriented comments discussed the general desirability and usefulness of such a 
system, examples of which have already been presented. Hiose discussing FILS often found fault 



The current FUS is suggestive of several things the new FILS should not be. First, its only 
readily-available format is microfiche.... Second, the system is poorly indexed.... Third the 
information provided is not what the user is k)oking for (Susan G. Madden, May 23, 1990, no. 30 in 
the PuUic Comments). 

The contents of this daUbase Icurrent FILS] promises to be very useful, but the presentation could 
bear some improvement Tiyan Stack, May 10, 1990, no. 2 in the Public Comments). 

Our experience with past venions of the Federal Information Locator System (FILS) showed that 
system to be useless for the purpose the CXfice of Management and Budget (0MB) %vas trying to 

achieve: Identification of duplicative information collections among Federal agencies (Donald C. 

Demitros, May 15, 1990, no. 9 in the Public Comments). 

Moreover, as the history of OMFs Federal Information Locator System (FILS) shows, a great 
objective can euUy be derailed in the real %vorld of funding constraints, institutional resisunce. 
and partisan poUtics. Italaoiunstheriskof bdi^ too diffuse, serving too nany purposes and too 
many users. To avoid the pitfalU and make prog;reaa towards redization of the system's goals 
requires a rational pUn for study, design, and phased in implemenUtion (Gary D. Bass and David 
Pkxiher, May 30, 1990, no. 36 in the Public Comments). 

These re^nses suggest that there %vere a number of concerns with the current FILS. 



QUESTION 2: How mig^t an inventory/tocator ^rstem for government information be configured' 
What daU should sud\ a system include, information collection requests, information products and 
services, databases, information aouices. or some combination of the above? How might the system b< 
be administered? 

Major issues of concern here are whether ornot a system should be centralized, what should be 
included in the system, the sources of included items, powible system configurations, and ti»e 
administration of the system. Figure 4-6 sununarizes respondents' preferences OMiceming the overall 
desiJ^. o.' c system. For purposes of this Figure, a pointer system is one that >)inte" users to the 
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location and •euite of the actual information needed; « dabthtae is a comprehensive catalog conuining 
actual govcnunent infmrnation; and a deaiinghouae is a daUbase writh a range of support and 
disaemination responsibilities. 



A 

L 
P 



POINTER 



13 
6 

3 



TOTAL 22 



HGURE4-6: TYPEOFSYSTEM 
DATABASE CLEARINGHOUSE 



6 
7 
0 

13 



0 
2 
0 



DONTKNOW/ 
NO ANSWER 

10 
0 
0 

10 



NOTE: A sin^e response could be Ullied under more than one heading if the suggested approach 
contained important dements of each. 



A pointer systen\, with a multi-phased implementalion approach, was preferred over other 
approaches. For example: 

A simplified design for a muWtiered system should be: (1) at the highest level, a catalog of broad 
categories of puUic government information linked to a locator which identifies which agencies 
and bureaus have information in these categories and which directs the searcher to more deUiled 
locator systems; (2) at the middle level, more detaUed registers of (a) infotination %vithin each of 
the broad categories of the top level catalog and (b) catal^ and locators of the information 
holdings within major agencies; and (3) at the lowest level, inventories of specific information 
holdings or products, including such details as data element lists and definiticns, means of access, 
contact points and costs (Don Wilson, June 13, 1990, no. 42 in the Public Comments). 

ftom a comprehensive access to infoimation point of view, it might be more useful to have an index 
to agency missions and have each agency listed ¥rith a point of contact to be responsible to assist 
people get information %vithin the mission responsibiUty (Bonnie C. CarroU, May 11, 1990, no. 5 in 
the Public Comments). 

We %vould endorse a system that directs information seekers to a location" where they can obuin 
more detail on the desired subject. The k>cator should stress what data is [sic] available, how to 
obtain it, sources to contact for various subject matter, etc In other *vords, give the client a starting 
pbce Oohn L Okay, May 21, 1990, no. 20 in the Public Comments). 

Some respondents saw a pointer system as the only feasible model, white others viewed a pointer 
system as a first step for imptementing a COLS that wouU give access to actual information resourr.^ 
themselves. The foltowing examples illustr ,te those two points of view: 

A single Federal tocator that goes to the data element tevd wouW not be practical or even feasible 
I ain leaning toward a multi-level tocator which at the Federal tevel woxM provide a pointer to 
the organizattons that offer data defined at a broad category kvel (Rcxanne WiUiams, May 10, 
1990, no. 11 in the Public Comments). 
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ThiouKh wch a distributed HLS, it %«oukI be po«iblc lo deiennine the location of any federal 
«S^dSmnine it. genend oonlent, «id ptan how to •<«» that *n<«~»J>'\j^«»^^ 
S^tfT-Ydtow P»S- to deiennine wWd» agendea heU information of interest. IT* uaer 
^ ?:„^lS^3^(p!^fSl^S^^^ agency^^sed "If -JJ"^^^^ 
SS/toMd the i^levantiSbrmiioit Acoea. to tMa Inlonnation would tt» be handled on the 
J^^Zi condition. r«,«i«d by the individual •i^J^' ^^^^^y.^^^^^' 
EdeLn for FILS take into account what the next geneiatton oj rf«uld be « »« •^•»>y 
icc«niSrination in agency^)aied 
Conuiwnts)* 

Thus an ideal information locator- would take the uaer, ^rith a dick of the mouae, direcUy to a 
SSilL^ti^Turing a ««d» of the locator. Although the "f^^^'^O; ^ •f«>7i'^ 
S^gS i. avaiUWe nowfaddeving the goal wouW miuiie m^nfiguring of f^^^^*^^ 
SSSginititution.. Then!foie,Ip«>po.eapha.edptogiwn.withthefir«ph^ 
wteJfthrough whi A people can^eidTfor the k)cation of data relevant to tt»ar concerns; later 
ST^^iSikl be i^^Swnted to aUow immediate tr«.sition to identified data som«s (Susan 
G. Hadden, May 23, 1990, na 30 in the Public Comments). 

A master system could be operated in one agency to serve a. a gateway to the distributed syst^ 

reqS«^rmation .dated to pestiddes... AdditionaUy, from the gateway the user c^^^ 
^.heseard.in.on«tor*oppingmode. J« ''«>«»»lSrS:C 
V«Kv daubase. and could receive a list of the information requeued, •>o»«,^*Jf<^P^"f r. 
SltoTrmSS^and agency contacts (Ganr D. Bass 

INiUkCocnments). 

The notion of ^one^op shopping" also was suggested: b> Prudence S. Adler (April 19, 1990, no. 18 in the 
Public Comments): 

The hope wouW be to create a "one stop shop" for the user when trying to identify what gpvenunent 
information exists. 

In general, nspondents from Federal agendes f a vomi a pointer system concept w»«lcr»pondents from 
U\^^y!l^^^c!Z^d non-profit organizations asked for a system that wiU give access to the 
information itself. 

Anumberof commentofsoffewdspedficsuggestionsaboutthesystemandhowitmightbe 
deveto^ofe^Bass «kI Plod^TMay 30, 1990, no. 36 in the Public Comments) suggested the 
following actions: 



Si« « invHWy of inv»»H« »,hta. ft<i«.l .g«w«s ^ 

reaeardi to assess user needs . 

RMuire aeendes to esUbUsh their o%vn Information Resouit» Directories 

JS^JsTd^trXd distributed series of agency systems with a central gateway service 
over the next five years. 

This approach is modeled after the RTK system developed by OMB Watch (OMB VVatd,, 1990b). 
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RefpofKlei^ provided a mil xiber of tuggesl^^ whit infonnition a FedermI inventory /locitor 
fyslem should indtide. Sotne rttpofidenti want the tyUem lo include all information, r eg i r dl e stof 
Ibnnat devdopcd by or colleclcd for a g OM fi mi ia * ^gwcy (C«ol Henderion, May 21 , 1990, na 19 in the 
Public Comments). Others suggetted that the aoope be Umited to government publications. 

The following Usl indicates the range of government infcmnation proposed for indusion in an 
inventory /locator syslem: 

• Government information products and services prepared for public dissemination 

• Th/t government's major Information systems 

• Disoontimisd government pubBcstions or services 

• AU governmciil Information holdings 

• Government information collection requests 

• Agency activities and progrmms 

• Anchived materials 

• Information contacts 

• General reference information about agendas 

• Hotiines 

• Bulletin boards 

• Clearinghouses 

• Federal libraries 

• Information matching activities 

• Iniercst groups 

• Acronyms and abbreviations 

• Glossaries. 

In addition to comments about the types of information to be induJed, some respondents provided 
comments on what information dements should be included ina COLS: 

• Author 

• nde of information 

• Location (where available) and terms of access (costs, if any) of the information 

• Format of ttie information (paper-based, diskettes, CD-ROM, etc.) 

• Rpeq u ency of production and updates 

• Abstract 

• Key-ivords (descriptors) 

• Size of file 

• Computer language or software 

• Sample size 

• Years covered 

• Number of years of data available and location of historic daU 

• Tedttiical support (inchiding human contact and user manuato) 

• Where to obtain fee waivers and where to appeal a fee waiver denial 

• Other subject access^ Induding Standard Industrial Classification Code numbers, occupational 
axles, and other standanl ntmibers tequired by CHIB, the Census Bu^ 

• Statutory and regulatory basis 

• Sponsoring or issuii\g agency 

• Series det^snations 

• Superintendent of Documents, Lilmry of Cbngress, or other daasification numbers. 
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However, one icfpondent pointed out that "dato dement requirements should be kept to the absolute 
mininuim esaentiar (Clinton A. Booth, May 22. *m no. 22 In the Public Gommenu). 

Some respondents suggested that an invenlofy /locator tyitem should include information from 
Executive, LegisUtlve, and Judicial branches, independent afendec, etc.: 

The federd gcnrernment should be defined to indudr cxmtive, legisUtive an^ 
independent agendes and commissions; govotiment corporations 
E Tulis^ May 26^ 1990, no. 32 in the Public Comments). 

In addition, two reqwndcnts cmphasixed that the lack of a dear, commonly^agreed upon definition of 
-public covcmncnt informatkm" prcaenled proUems wi A framing an appropriate response to the 
Gedsal^Kitto notice (Steven W.Broadbent, May 22, 1990, no. 21 in the Public Comments; and Don 
Wilson, June 13, 199a na 42 in the Public Gxnnsits). In a broader context, as noted in Chapter 2, flie 
lack of common definitkms for important terms, eg., 1>iblio0raphic control," also hinders the 
devck>pment of inventory /kwalor systems. 

Another major issue reUted to system design and operation is centralization of control. Figure 4-7 
summarizes respondents' preferences for a centralized or decentralized GULS. 



HGURE4-7: CENTRAUZAnON/DECENTRAUZATlON 

CENTOALIZED DECENTRALIZED DONTKNOW/ 

NO ANSWER 

A 6 6 14 

L 5 4 2 

P 0 3 0 

TC3TAL 11 13 16 



Most respondents did not address this issue, but there was a preference for a decentrriized ipproach 
that wouU aDow a sin^ point of access to an inventory of inventories but leave control and descnption 
of the actual information resources with the agencies: 

HHS does not believe a centralized FILS is that useful given the diverrity of information activities 
conducted by Federal agende». An alternative wouW be a centrally published "Directory of 
Directories" which %voukJ be a compilation of each agency's approach to providing information 
about its information resources (James E. Larson, May 29, 1990, no. 33 in the Public Comments). 

Various respondents stated that any system shouki buiki upon and drew from already existing systems: 

The devekmment of nedal stovepipe automated systems with their own unkjue, and possibly 
redundant data collection burden shouM be avokled. We shouki capitalize on using existing, 
accepted data that has integrity from established data base*. The Army's approach to reporting 
its automated equipment inventory is in transitkm from such a stovepipe reporting system to an 
asset visibility approach that *vUI drew diredly from the Army's automated property books 
(Qinton A. Booth, May 22, 1990, no. 22 in the Publk Comments). 
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in a rinrilar vein, another mpondent Mated: 



I whokheartodty agrtc with the aiira UalKl in the Mtnl Rgg4itgr for this broader FILS and My 
yea to your flratqtMation.. but with the underatandiiv that it wouU buUd on the tyttenia that 
•Ifsady odtt at the Government Printing Office, the National Technical Information Service and 
varioua fUenl agendcs (Susan E 1^ May 29, 1990, no. 32 in the PubUc Coiia^ 

A nmiAiu uf miiui^iili iliiiin^lji wimji * i1 ihtt rnntml nf irtiHl tnfnnnntirn rrn ^-^^^ 

agendet, e.g.: 

Whatever government-wide rytbm it established, NSF and other agende* should continue to have 
the flexibUity to shape the data iteim they naad to indude for their own purposes (Jeff 
fowtcnnKher, May 23, 1990, no. 27 PubUc GMranents). 

In intefpictii« ic^WMCs 10 this question of cmtnUzatkm/deoentnlizati^ 

diffocntdeAiytions and uses of the terms in mind. Thin^ the sunrnaiy shown in Hgure 4-7 should be 

used wlttt caution. 

As shown in Figure oiJine access to a GDIS was the most comnxjnly recommended m^ 
access to the system, followed by CD-ROM. 



HGURE 4-8: SYSTEM FORMAT 





A 


L 


P 


TOTAL 


Online 


8 


7 


2 


17 


OVROM 


3 


5 


0 


8 


Print 


3 


2 


0 


5 


Telephone 


0 


2 


0 


2 


Flopjpies 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Microform 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Human 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Mag^ietic Tape 


0 


0 


0 


0 


DontKnnv/ 


19 


2 


1 


22 



No Response 

NOTE: More tiMn one reqx>nse per re^xmdent was induded in this tabulation. 



An onliiKSvslem would beneoessaiyforany type of distributed system, such as the one described 
eu'lierbyBasaandPlocher(no.36). CD-ROM would also be useful because of its large storage capsdty. 
Print was ttie third most raooovnended medium by respondents. A spokesperson for the Government 
Documents Round TaWe, American L&rary Association, suggests that CD-ROM and print editions 
would be useful oomplenwnts to sn onUne system toi order to meet the needs of a greater body of users 
(Susan ETuUs^ May 26^ 1990, na 32 In the Public Comments). GPO sUles that it currenUy deals 
primarily with print documents but would be willing to have its mandate expanujd to incorporate 
electronic formats as well (Robert Houk, June \6, 1990, no. 44 in the Public Comments). 
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inventory /locator fjrstem. 

^^^'^^^^^^^'^^^'^^ 

inventory? 

...M.MiMftft ihAt BtAndaixlizinR vtrious dements of a 
There w«wki«pre^^P^t«no^^ „^ 

(Robert W Houk. Iui« 16, im i». 44 in the PubUc 0)ini^ 

from aU ctegorief while .ddibonri ^^t^^^^^l^^^y^^J^^y 21, 1990, no. 12 
oftheundefi>Jnginfonn«tioniOun:e)(C3»erylIUeNybeigan^ y 

in die Public Comments). 

May 11, 1990, no. 5 in the Public Comment*). 

in the Public Comments). 

(Page Putnwn, May 30, fio. 31 in the Public Comments). 

^ »K-.««««n of -hiffh level" sundaidization only; several individuals 

mainuined by individual agencies: 

Sundardizi^^elen^tswithagj^Ky^^t^ 

inventory could deae.se the v^-T^^;^^ 'fS^SHf^onnation included in 
«,fficient «o define govenunent-%yide -t^d^^J^y ^Vrequire adherence to these sundards 
higher level information inventory /locator systems, and to require -anena 
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c«lyfortnm.fcnii«inform.tionfr^ 
199a no- 42 in the PubUc Commenis). 

0U« .-pondo* no«d a« |««™. "«1 difRculto with <W«toping «^ 

I, MV l« d»i™l* but I. ~l cun«ay f-rtfc 10 i^'f',^^ 

ss£i.'^.::s:fflrt?s,«;5^HSP^^ 

SSn to f«l (Ch.rks R. T.emey, May 21, 1990, no. 25 in the PuWk: Comments). 
Rn.Uy, one ,«pondent noted the importance of creating standard tenns ^ elements that were 
current and flexible: 

rWle would underscore our belief that the utiUty of «»y system of '^^^^'^^^^^^ ^^'"^ 
IJlS^ST-ructu^orthesaun^ 

technology or terms that enter current usage and ««ognmng *J» ^ ^^D^'^^uuc 
StotoiS and should be removed (Henry E. Hockeimer, May 14, 1990, no. 7 in the Pubhc 

Comments). 

The thrust of the comments was Uat standards were ver^^ 

bedevSoped and implemented if an inventory/locator system « to be successful. 

OUESnON4- Whatgoverrnnentinformationinventory/tocatorsyste^ Howmight 
S^^^v^tS meet the needs of both the government and the pubhc? 

B-«,nH«hi «»weml that numerous information inventory/locator systems currently exist in the 

being planned or in the process of implemenUtion. 

Current systems in Rdcral agpndes (as listed by respondents): 

• NASA inventory of numeric databases 

• DC« inventory of mmwrk databases 

• Resource directories of relevant data in emergency management 
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GSA't Property Manigement and Automitic D«U Piocessing Equipment /Di to Systems 
^mr.»,v of CM n r«**r<»^ "at, pw- A r.uidi> to H s novfmmgnt Infonnaaon in 

Meral Infonrntkm Looitor System 

infamiat w . gn,„r^ .nd Sv«t«m: A Directory IvMfri fry the Comptroller Go^ea l 

(1964) 

rov^mm^nt Rqv»«« Annnuncemmtt Index 

MnntMv r«tal »f nf llnit#d S^jH finYfmr^* Pubhgyaons 

Privacy Act lasuanoet CompiUtion 

Publications Reference File 

Repomtobel^toCongiw(HouseDocumentNo.l01-i^1) „„r^pr,i 
Bp^ii^h. for B>o.rring ito>Q r *« rnnyrp^^- A Direct, r ivjiipfl hv thp rnmPtmlleT Genera l 

(1984) 

0MB Reports Management System 

NARA Ufe-Cyde Tracking System 

Federal libraries catalogs 

Defense Tedinical Information Center DaUbase 

ERIC Databases 

NTIS Databases 

National Library of Medicine Catalog 
National Agricultural Library Catalog 

Sources (Department-wide inventory of sources of Commerce information avaiUble on floppy 
diskette from NTIS) 

DOT System Review Inventory System (SRIS) 

Environmental Proteciion Agency program FINDS (Facility Index System) 

ma n»f Invm^nry Vi^\ YeT 1988 (Directory of ongoing and planned data projects and 

systems *^thin the Depaitment of Health and Human Services) 

Environimntal Protectian — InfPTinitiffn F'^"^'^ Directory 

Inventories of informatkm producta collected under 0MB Circular A-3 

Financial Management Systems 

Department of Veterans Affairs Publications Index 

Department of Veterans Affairs Recurring Reports Bulletin 

Department of Veterans Affairs Information Locator System 

NARA Center for Electronic Records 

F»rfpral Reyister publication system 

National Audiovisual Center Inventory 

Sdiedules and i^ted documentation concerning agency records 

NARA finding akls to Federal records of permanent value which are trwisferred mto the 
National Archives 

Inventories of agencies' major information systems 
Inventoriesofagerdes' systems of records subject to the Privacy Act 
Inventories of agencies' audiovisual products 
Department of Agriculture Departmental inventory 
Library of (Congress 

Consumer Infdnnation Center ,, . » j 

Federal Ubrary and Information Onter Committee Alix Bulletin Board. 
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Systans planned or in process of im^tenentation Us listed by respondents): 

• NARA automated daUbaaes of infonnation about agency records and National Archives 

holdings . 

• National SdenceRwmdation'sIMviskm of Science ReK>urees Studies clearingh^ 

collection, Inlerpretation. and analysis of data on scientific and engineering rescurces and for 
provision of infonnation for policy Ibcmutotion by other agencies of the Federal 

• NSF electronic access to pubUcati(m,pcDgrain announcements^ and award infonnation 

• interagency Working Group on Global Change data inventory. 

Respondents offered «fveral spedfic suggestions for improving current information inventory/locator 
systems: 

• Modification in the presenUtion of FILS on microfiche (Bryan Suck, May 10, 1990, no. 2 in the 
Public Cbmments; Susan G. Hadden, May 23, 1990, na 30 in the Public Comments). 

• Revision and update of the classification code of GSA's Automatic DaU Processing 
Equipment/Data System (Henry Hockdmer, May 14, 1990, no. 7 in the Public Comments). 

• Better set of guidelines to Federal agencies regarding inventr « to maintain under the 

Computer Security Act (Steven W. Broadbent, May 22, 1990, no. 21 in the Public Comments). 

• Cimrolidation and addition of inforination on aU system coinponents, disposable and permanent, 

in th2 Life<:yd< Tracking System (Frank M. Ramos, May 21, 1990, no. 16 in the PubUc 

• NotifiaiSn to GPO of agencies' electronic products and services (Prudence S. Adler, April 19, 
1990, no. 18 in the Public Comments) . , ^ , u , 

• Devetopment of gateways to search various computer daUbases housed m federal agenaes itoj 
faciliUte tocating government informatfon (Carol C Henderson, May 21, 1990, no. 19 in the 
Public Comments) 

• Fuller compliance with existing Uws and regulations (Don W. WUson, June 11, 1990, no. 42 m 
the Public Comments). 

The respondents also identified a number of gaps regarding information inventory/tocator systems 
created by Federal agencies: 

• Lack of awareness and evaluatfon of existing inventory /kxator systems: 

There is a fair amount of anecdotal information about existing inventories involving computer 
security, computer matching, privacy, GPO, NARA, and others. However, there has (sic] not 
been comprehensive efforts to identify and evaluate these inventories (Gary D. Bass and David 
Pfocher, May 30, 1990, no. 36 in the PuWic Comments). 

• Lack of incentives for agencies to submit current and accurate dau: 

These problems are typkal when those responsible for submitting the daU do not require the 
data for their otvn use. Hie lack of incentive for the agency daU submitters to keep the 
OMB-FILS data base current and accurate needs to be addressed before this project can be 
expected to be successfully implemented (Charles R. Tiemey, May 21, 1990, no. 25 in the Public 
Cbmments). 

Two respondents emphasized that inventories of sensitive systems should be excluded from any 
govenunent-wide kxator S)^tem: 
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It would not be appropriate to include the inventories of sensitive systems, such as those required by 
the Computer Act d 1987. in any pubUc access inventoiy or databases (Steven W. Broadbent, May 
22, 1990, no. 21 in ttte Public GNnments). 

DOE does not believe tl« "inventoiy" or sensitive systems should be induded in a Federal 
inventoiy/localor system (Charies R. Tkrney. May 21. 1990. no. 25 in the Public " wunents). 

Respondents identified two systems for additional investigation: the SmithsonianSdentific 
Infonwtion Exchange (SSffi) for its «kri experience 

Public Coiwnents) and the Right-to-Know Computer Network (RTX NED as a successhil model, (Gary 
D. Bass and David Plocher. May 30, 1990, no. 36 in the Public Comments). 

Finally, the value of the imtfiP^ Agenda of PKlwal Regulations (printed twice •yeir by the 
General Services Administration, ReguUtoiy Infonnation Service Center and a* requued by 5 iL5£. 
602 and E.0. 12291) was daUei>ged one ir;>pondent 

We question the value of the seirt^ual agenda of regulations. While we are unaware of any 
sigfUficant public inquiries as a iwult of its publication, considerable steff houra are spent 
compUiwt and updating the agenda twice a year. Ejkch semiannual agt rda for the Federal 
Gomnment consists of approximately 1360 pages in the At a Federal Register 

publication cost of $375 per page, the annual cost to the Federal Government for the two agenda 

£ues U approximately $1.02 million (Steven W. Broadbent, May 22, 1990, no. 21 in the Public 
Comments). 

In short, respondents identified a number of systems. The degree to which those mentioned are 
inventory /locator systems, however, might be a matter of some debate. 

QUESTION S: To what degree should an inventory/locator system be considered as part of, or linked to. 
Federal information resources management activities? 

Of the 40 respondents, 18 felt that an inventory/locator system should be linked to Federal 
information resources management activities, 3 were against the idea, and 19 did not answer or did not 
know. The breakdotvn by constituency is 8ho%vnbek>w. 



FIGURE 4-9: LINKING INVENTORY/LOCATOR SYSTEMS TO IRM 

YES NO DONT KNOW/ 

NO ANSWER 
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Note: Each response was Ullied in only one colunm. 

There appeared to be three types of responses. First, there were those who saw no reason 
inventory/kxuitor systems to IRM; 
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11« Department does not envision a Menl infbmiatim 

the management of HUD'S infbnnation reaomccs. To the extent that the Department might be 
called upon to support such a syslenv thefe wouW be a net loas ol iwouK» 
benefits (Donald Demitraa, 15, 1990, no. 9 in the Public Comments). 

Such negative commento, as illuatraled in Figure 4-9, came only from agendes. They parallel similar 
comments from some agency staff offered diiring the Interviews reported in Chapter 3. 

Second, there were those who believed that a GIILS might be useful for dissemination but were less 
certain about its connection widt IRM: 

It seems more important for the inventory /locator ^rslem to be United with the agency's 
information dissemination infrastructure eg. (sicL a Ubraiy, than the IRM organization per se (Lonn 
L Goodridv May 18, 1990, 2S in the Public Comments). 

Third, some fed that agency IRM and a locator system are inextricably linked: 

The inventory/locator system should be an integral part of the Information Resources Management 
(KM) function. In fact, the system could be an indispensiWe tool that enables Federal IRM 
managers to begin managii^ infbnnation (as opposed to coniputers) in the way CUmgress intended m 

the Paperwork Reduction Act (Steven W. Broadbent, May 72. 1990, no. 21 in Public Comments). 

Comments regarding this question suggest Aat some agencies have a broad range of views about and 
definitions for what IRM is and how it mig^t be best implemented. 

QUESTION 6: How wdl do existing statutes and regulations provide guidance and direction to Federal 
agencies in maintaining inventory/kKator systems? What specific sUhites and regulations provide 
guidance? Should steps shoukl be taken to revise these stahites and regulatk>ns? 

Sixteen le^iondents addressed this questkm in w^K^ or in part. Seven comments addressed existi^^ 
statutes. Many respondents answered that there were numerous statutes and reguUtions reUted to an 
inventory /kxator system, but dkl not qpedfy them. OveraU, the comments noted that: 

• Existii^ legislation does not adequately address automated systems. 

• Existing sUhites and regulations provide limited or inadequate guidance regarding the 
maintenance of inventory/kxator systems. 

• 44 U.S.C . 1710-1711 does not explkidy cover infomutton products and services in electronic^ 
format nor does it provide GPO with "stthitory audwiity to compel (agencies'] compliance" 
(Robert W. Houk, June 16^ 1990, no. 44 in the Public Comments). 

Some respondents beUeved that excessive guklance and direction should be avoided, particularly 
recanting how inventory/tocator systems shouU be implemented. One respondent added that sUtutes 
shouM be neither too pomissive nor too directive (S. G. Hadden, May 23, 1990, no. 30inPubUc 
Comnwnto). Others thought that additkmal legislatkm would be useful: 

We do emphasize information disseminatton to the publk in the Department of Agriculture because 
it is inherent in om responsibilities. As a result, we are willing to put resources into weU pUnned 
tools such as kxators that meet the needs of our public users. Perhaps more agendes should have 
this requirement added to their basic responsibilities through legislation (Roxanne WUUams, May 
10, 1990, no. 11 in d« PuUic Comments). 
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Retpondentt listed the following current and piopoMd •tttute* and regulitions as providing 
guidance on inventory/locilor syvtema (note written aaCted by respondents): 

Current statutes and regulations: 

44 US£. 1710-1711 
P.L. 99-500 

Fkperwork Reduction Ad (P.L 96-51 1) 
36 CFJL 1228 
OMBQicular A-130 
OMBQicular A-114 
OMB Circular A-3 
Rreedoon of Infonnation Act 
Con^ler Matchii^ and Privacy Protection Act 
Title m of the Supofund amendments and Reauthorization Act of 1986 
Computer Security Act 
Unified Agenda of Federal Regulations 
Sunshine Act 

Administrative Procedure Act 
ReooidsAct 
Privacy Act 

Printing and Binding Regulations 
Federal Property Management Regulations 
Federal Acquisition R^uUtions 
Mend Personnel Regulations 

Sututes creating NTIS, ERIC, National Ubrary of Medicine, and other Natoonal Ubranes 
Weiallnformaticn Resource Management ReguUtion, Part 201-26.000 
Defense Automsied Resources Management Manual (DOD 7950.1M Chapter Four). 

Proposed statutes: 

. Government Printing Office ImproyemCTt Act of 1W(H^ 

• Fjiwwork Reduction and Information Resouim Management Act of 1989 (H.K.3W5) 

• Federal Information Resources Management Act of 1989 (S. 1742) 

• Department of Envirormental Protection Act (HJt 3847). 

RMir respondents beUeved that cunent sUtutes and reguUtfons provide adequate authority foi the 
dcvetopmwtof an inventory/locator system. However, two noted that there are problems m the 
enforcement of these statutes, for example: 

Uws and regulattons currently exist th.* provide guidance and direction to ^^J^'^r'.. 

SSSS and a natfonal commitment in doUa« 
May 26,1990, no. 32 in the Public Comments). 

Respondents also offered suggestions regarding the revision of some sututes and reguUtions: 

. Create a Federal Information Locator Council (sUtute or regulation by which it should be 
created is not detailed) 
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• Provide Mklitiom ' guidams and direction in maintaining inventories to comply with the 
Osnputcr Security Act 

• Qve utmost consideration for privacy iamet (Steven W. Broadbent, May 22, 1990, no. 21 in the 
Public Comments). 

Q>mmente were made on cunent efforts to amaid, mei^, and revise some statutes and regulations: 

• The current process of merging and broadening C^CiioilanA-130,A-3 and A414 is seen V 

"advisable" (Don W. Wlson, June 11, 1990, no. 42 in ttie Public Comments). 

• Adequate statutes will be available when "differences between Senate and House versions (S. 
1742 s:)d HJL 3695] are resolved" (Ed«vard G. Lewis, May 25, 1990, no. 38 in the Public 

• The proposed RP. 3M9 should provide "the necessary clarifiaition of authority [by amending] 
Title 44 to provide explicit recognition of GPQs authority to index and catalog information 
products and services in ebctronic formats" (Robert W. Houk, June 16, 1990, no. 44 in the Public 
Comments). 

Responses to this (piestion suggest ttiat there are differing views as to the sUtutory basis for an 
inventory /locator system. Moreover, there are numerous suggestions for improving the policy guidelines 
for an inventory /locator system. 

QUESTION 7: What are appropriate roles and relationships for 0MB, other Federal agencies, the 
private sectr.r, the library and information science community, and other groups in the development, 
design, and operation of an information inventory/locator system for public government information? 

Twenty-seven respondents addressed this question. Federal agencies thought that OK r .lould: 

• Provide leadership and guidance in ttte development, design, and imfdemenUtion of a QILS 

• Ensure oversi^t(e.gv by a>nductingIRM review) and ensure enfbroeinent of agency oonnpliance 

• Provide incentives and appropriate resources to Federal agencies to cooperate. 

The following comments are represenUtive of a number of the respondents' perceptions of OMB roles: 

Strong leadership %viU be required to design and devdop an information inventory/locator system. 
OMB should provide that leadership by taking the le^l role in defining the scope, structure, and 
content of the system, for estsUishing reguUtkms for its operstion, and for assigning responsibility 
for operation of its various levels and}. ^ (Don W. Wilson, June 11, 1990, no. 47 in the Public 
Comments). 

OMB shouM provide incentives for other Federal agencies to cooperate in the devetopment of 
applicatton-orieiited standardized information elements and possibly in the devetopment of 
standard hardware/software system architectures (David K. Jefferson, May 14, 1990, no. 4 in the 
Public Comments). 

We believe that this is a good opportunity for C^B to flex its "management" side of the house and 
provide oversight to set up, in^^ement, and manage this govemment-*vide program (Michk-i 
Doyle, May 24, 1990, no. 34 in the Public Ctommenis). 



Two iwndents (Steven W. Biwklbent, May 22, 1990, no. 21; and Edward G. Le%vi5, May 25, 1990, no. 38 
in the Public Comments) ans%m«d that OMB shouU administer a GIILS, while one mponae (Gaiy D. 
Bass and D»vid Plocher, May 30, 1990, no. 36 in the Public Conunents) emphasized that OMB should 
not have responsibility for the actual operation of such a system. 

Roles proposed for the National Technical Information Service (NHS) were to: 

• Operate and maintain a GIILS 

• Be a refcfral center, but not a depositofy of all information products and services 

• Be a distributor of each agency-wide information inventory /locator systems 

• Manage a government-wide STI information inventory/locator ^rstem. 

Roles proposed for the Government Printing Office (GPO) were to. 

• Develop and operate a GIII S 

• Of fer gateways services for a GIILS . , ^ 

• Be, through the Depository Ubriiy Program, a depository of each agency-wide mformation 
inventory /locator system 

Roles proposed )ointly for GPOandNTlS wereto: 

• Provide technical guidance to the agencies (in cooperation with Ubrary of Congress, National 
Agricultural Library, National Ubrary of Medicine, and NIST) 

• Admiiuster a GIILS pintly. 

Respondents also proposed that the National tastitute of Standards and Technology (NIST) provide 
niidanoe in the development of technical standanls; that the N*,tional Archives and I^cordls 
Administration (NARA) have a central role in the development and implementation of Gin^; that 
the Office of Science and Technology Policy (OSTP) provide guidance in STI; and that fte Federal 
Ubrary and Information Center Committee (FUCC) add capabilities to its bulletin board to make it 
accessible to public libraries. 

Numerous other agencies were mentioned as potential contributors to the design and de^dop^* 
a aiLS, such as the Administrative Confeiwioe of the United Stetes, the Administrative Office of the 
Courts, etc. (see Cheryl Rae Nyberg and Bnice Kennedy, May 21, 1990, no. 12 in the Public Comments and 
Thomas S. Shorebird, May 25, 1990, no. 26 in the Public Ci)mments). 

Some respondents identified appropriate roles and reUtionships for Federal agencies regarding an 
inventory/lotator system It was suggested that agencies should: 

• Be responsible for providing all their information products and services to an indexing agency 
(some could prepaiv initial descriptions of their products and services) 

• Manage their own information resources themselves loon 

• Imptenent their own Toiver^evel information index system," (Steven Broadbent, May 22, 1990, 

no. 21 in the Public Convnents) 

• Produce their own information inventory /locator systems. 
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Themporaesftom the GPO (Robert W.Houk.hine 16. no. 44 In the Public Comments), NTTS 
aiM>mM rColUmoreJune 11, im i» 41 In the INiNk Con^^ 
14. 1990. no. 4 In the IhiNfcQMMnents). proposed their respective o 

an inventory/locator lyMem if oertdn conditione could be met Those included appropriste funding, 
legal authorization, enforcement capabilities, etc. 

In general, the tcspondents saw the library and information science community as a significant 
participant in pn>vidii^ guidance for standard formats and system design, and in serving as 
intennediariesfbraGIILS, The respondents specifically mentioned the American Ubraiy Association, 
the American Association of Uw Ubraries, and the Special Libraries Association as having important 
roles. 

The respondents also saw the private sector as a significant participant to be consulted in the 
development of an inventory /locator system. Specific roles identified for the private sector were to: 

• Add value to the files after buying agency's files at "reasonable fees" (Prudence S. Adler, April 
19, 1990, no . 18 in the Public Comments) 

• Use the locator system "to identify products/service that (the private sector] would bke to 
republish, or use parts of for a new products" (Carol C. Henderson, May 21, 1990, no. 19 in the 
PuWc (Comments) 

• Obtain contracts on segments of the system or "to bid on the rights to estobUsh and sell access to 
daU in the same manner as other current data services" (Lorin L. Goodrich, May 18, 1990, no. 28 
in tfte Public Comments). 

One respondent commented that "the private sector and the Ubrary and infonnation science community 
could provide son« guidance, but most of the effort would need to and should come from the agencies" 
(David K. Jefferaon, May 14, 1990, no. 4 in the Public Comments). 

Three respondents suggested the creation of some type of an advisory grjup to assist in the pUnning 
and development of a dlLS. Recommendations included: 

• Aninteragency working group of interested individuals with expertise in agency-qjedfic 

inventory/locator systems . . 

• A FWeralbifbrn^tionCbuncU to indude interested groups, departments, and small agenacsm 

Older to "ensure that agencies dealing most frequently with the public are not governed by those 
that do not" (Rank M. Ramos, May 21, 1990, no. 16 in the Public Comments) 

• A Public Advisory Body to indude represenUtives from the private sector, the library and 
irtfonrtation science nommunity, and otiier groups. 

Some respondents suggested that other user groups, such as the Association of Public Data Users, should 
be coitfulted in the devek>pment of a GIILS. 

QUESTION 8: How can OMB encourage Federal agencies to maintain better govenunent information 
invenlory/kxator systems (1) as part of agencies' infonnation resources management activities and (2) 
to improve access to public government ir^brmaticm? 

Most respondents were supportive of OMFs efforts to improve IRM and public access to government 
information. In addition, some Uuded OMB's sponsorship of this study, were pleased with the 
opportunity to participate, and offered to assist in hiture endeavors involving GIILS. 
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Aftwmtolhl»quertk»iepe«t>(mieofthero!e9kl»tifi«JinQii^^ Leadenhipand 
guidwprovWo«»ofowiight€«foi€«»«tofc^ 

infonMtkm Invenlory/kwrtor cyMaM. Uitti bdow aie repiwentotive commento, orguilzed by general 
topkt: 

Policy 

• AiaiimandamtiDl'inventoriesofooniponenliofinijor 

cwSliiied date cril to the Seizor Agency Of fkW"0^ 16 m 

titePubUcCOamnents). 

Oohn Olden, May 30, 1990, no. 35 in the Ihiblk ConuMnts). 

• )!jkwp«»t«tii«gend«i to define IheobJectivfiW the iy»to 

June4,l99G,na391nthePublkCoBnnienlrt. , u i ^ 

• Continue the proceM of "klentifyinginditreMnlining the 

infonnation numagement" (Don W. Witaon, June 11, 1990, na 42 in the Public COnunents). 



Operations 

• Rewaid agencies who are complying witti inventories requirements, either ttuough: 
- "monetary compensation to individuals, or 

. priority conakleration on proceasing agency request for actions or approval from OMF- 

(FkwkM-IUmos. May 21, 1990, no. 16 in the Public Comments). 
It was also suggested that OMB should provide "funding to all «gencies with bonifide [sicj 
pUm for or current inventory/locator systems as part of existing IRM progranw" (Uw^ 

Goodrich, May 18, 1990, na 28 in the Public Comments). 
. hnplementaneavp«wa^»e«bureaucreticaspo«ible,whid»drewuponexistingsou^ 

possible (Charles R-Tlemey, May 21, 1990, no. 25 in the Public Comments). , ^ ^ . 
. u^«g»des%rith the -flexibiUty to shape the dau items they need to indude for tf^ 

purposes" Oeff ftnstermacher. May 23, 1990, no. 27 in the Public Comments). 

• indlSeAedevdopment of data integration keys or linkages that willed 
different agency databases (John Chelen, May 30, 1990, nr 35 in the Public Comments). 

. Encourage agendes -to devetop prototypes with appropriate security and re^ 
This w^dtord agencks the opportunity to obtain feedback and peii«^ 
inventory systems" (Edwaid G. Lewis, May 25, 1990, no. 38 in the Public Comments). 



IRM 



ThrouRh guidance with the agencies and cooperation with GSA. etevate the rote of IRM 
officen in the Federal agencies (Prudence S. Adter, April 19, 1990, no. 18 in the Public 

T^teakadcrship rote in IRM by establishing a professional infonnation management function 
initsownorganLtion(Stev«nW.Broadbent,May22,1990,no.21inthePubUcCc«^ 
Ensure, in o5taboration with GSA, "that evaluation of information management inventories is 
pvt of the triennial reviews of informatton management programs and actively wppon una 
demand compliance with National Archives regulations of the management of records ( Don 
W. Wilson, June 11, 1990, no. 42 in *e Public Con jnents). 
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• Draw upon existing efforts of ottier Federal infonnation-teteted groups nich as the Federal 
Publishers, ttve Association of Government Communicatois, the Depository Library Council, the 
Rderal library and Information Center Cbmmitlee, CENDI (Prudence S. Adler, April 19, 1990, 
no.l8inthePubUcCommmts; andCarolC.Hcndciion,May21,1990,no.19inthePubUc 
Comments)* 

• Indude actual informaticm access as a major element of FILS design objectives Qohn Chelen, 
May 30, 1990, na 35 in the Public Comments). 

• Sporaor a major government initiative, separatdy, for in^ving puUic access to government 
information, possibly making the initiative a Federal government-wide, TQM recognized 
program (LorinL Goodrich, May 18, 1990, no. 28 in the Public Comments). 



Enforonnent 

• Review reports statii^ agencies* compliance with their inventoiy/ locator oliriigations and 
agencies* budgets "to encourage agency performance in fulfilling inventory/locator obligations** 
(Carol C Henderson, May 21, 1990, no. 19 in the Public Comments). 

In short the comnwnb in lesponse to this question offmd a range of i^ 

might devdop inventory /locator systems, improve Federal IRM, and improve the dissemination of 
government infonnation. 



SUMMARY 

One key theme from the comments is the general support for some type of a GIILS and the lack of 
support for the existing FILS. A imnter of ttie reqxmdents qxnt considerable effort ir offering ideas 
and suggestiom for the devriopnmt of a Gin£, discussing issues reUted to a success^ 
inventory/kxator system, and emfdiasizing that the Federal govenunent has responsibility for such a 
system, needing to improve its management of information resources and to enhance access to public 
information. 

Another key theme that appears throughout ttie comments is the importaiKe of agency incentives in 
the implementation and operatfon of an inventoiy/kicator system. The sense of tfie conunents was that 
"agencies will not put the resources into this activity unless it makes sense to them, it isn*t excessively 
burdensome in design, and there is something in it for them.** Moreover, the devek)pment of an 
inventory /tocator system: 

Depends on an institutional enviroiunent in which providers and users of iitformation have an 
incentive to use the system. Theremustbeacommitnient to finaiioe the effort, and an understanding 
of how agendes benefit (Gary D.Bass and David PkKher, May 30, 1990, no. 36 inthePubUc 
Conunents). 

Yet, specifk: suggestions for what these incentives might be or how to convince agency represenUtives 
that a GIILS ivould, in fact, benefit their agency were linuted. 
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A t%«st to the incentivw and bowfits issue i» given by agencies with some fonn of an 

cU^rCSSatiS need.. Apparentty: .ome fear that a ml^t conr^^te. and perhaps 
vreaken, their information disaemination programs rather than enhance them. 

Two questions that pieoccupied K>me respondents is: ^Vho are the projected ''^'"ll^r^^'' 
inv«3«JriJ^^ To some extent, the ag«™^ do not 

^^^^tSII^VwSd be amatol . 

the utUity of a CUUt for agency staff should be articuUted. 

Someag^mdesfearthataGIILS would just beanotherburdenonthenv Many nspondente fearUut 

a G^StJ^S^te into a huge, oenSuzed, -monMer-like" ^J^^ltL^ Z 

«^uael«rdato TT« term -government-wide- frequenUy was confuse centralized, and 

:;J;;^^upa,n«Sinagend«aboutk««^ 

.Slwvioes. •Stecortfusionaddedtofearsaboutdevelopmga'^nster-Ii^ system. 

VirtuaUy aU of the non-agency respondents and most of ^.^^jfjfj^^ ^tJt^^ 
government as havingthe '^Pon'iWKty toimplementjmd mamt«rr.Gn^J^^ 
»nsensus regarding which agency<ies) should operate and manage such a ^ent ^^J^'^^'^'^ 
SaTT^S^^ i.e., . direSory to directories of agency programs and/or urformat^n products 
«dIJE^teTSsible approach Out agenda conditwns such as fundmg, 

tSJjEX^iUT^hancSS^^^ of their ^mation management and dissemination programs were 
met. 

In terms of the reUtionship between a GDLS and IRM, the comments ^^J^J^^;*^^^^ . . 
nKDondents believe that such links are important and necessa/y for improved dissemination. For the 
ISS^tow^ thTirwas less dear. Specific ways in whi^A an inventory/ locator system would 
rS^'Xl^TnoTillU-^^^^ evident I^TagenSs. Further, the agencies held varying views 
about the role of IRM, what it is, and how it should be implemented. 

In 0onpral resoondents were supportiveof OMB s efforts to address issues reUted to 
inventS^S^^ ^^3ght that OMB should provide »e.de«hip and guidance regarding 
w3on^2m^t and piwic iSormadon dissemination; they thought that OMB should 

th agencies. 

Ihe comments offer a wide range of views and suggestions about information i«ventory/locator 
,vst«I^ dS^mSnation of govemi^t information, and IRM. It is difficult to capture the range and 
^f'S^^^S^^in^^unmarychapter. Tl« responses, however, suggest that the scope and 
Sv«Ttte !^3v were interpreted in Various ways. TOs broad interpreUtion contributed to the 
iSrJ^^!!!^^ c-^ts, and provid Jvaluable insights for the recommendations 
offered in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTERS 
CONCLUSIONS AND NEXT STEPS 



The findings presented in the previous three chapten suggest that some degree of consensus exists 
among the various stakeholdera about the design and developn»ent of a govemment-wde information 
inventory/locator system (OILS). There is wide agreement that the Federal government has a 
responsibiUty to develop some type of a inventory /locator system to improve the access to and 
dissemination of public iniormation resources. 

The Federal information landscape has become increasingly complex, characterized by new uses 
and applications of electronic technologies, direct involvement in information dissemination by more 
Federal agencies, and a patchwork of policy instruments reUted to information inventory/locator 
systems. New appnMches for navigating this landscape are needed. Government offiaals and the 
puWic at Urge find it increasingly difficult to identify and obuin pubUc information. The 
decentralized appiwh to Federal information management, while appropriate and perhaps necessary 
at an agency level, results in frustration for users as they attempt to identify and obUin Federal 
information. 

Moreover the traditional finding tools and indexes, such as the Monthly Catalogs riffYfmmgnt 
K^ris Announ^-menfct and Index, and a host of agency indexes, were developed for a paper-based 
information envirt>nment. Regwdless of their ovcraU usefulness in that context, they tend to give 
inadequate attention to information resources in elertronic formats and encourage a myopic, agency- 
based perspective for identifying and accessing information. The perspective needed is one that 
supports finding tools that cut across agencies, e.g., government-wide, and tools that encompass the 
broad range of formats in which Federal information resources appear. Such a perspective is essential 
for imprvoved access to and dissemination of government information and for successful Federal 
ii^formation resources management. 

Currently . a number of factors arc in place that appear to support the development of a Gni5. The 
debates over tSe reauthorization of the Paperwork Reduction Act, resulting in the proposed Federal 
Information Reiources Management Act of 1989 (S. 1742) and the Paperwork Reduction and Federal 
Information Act of 1990 (H.R. 3695), have brought increased attention to the imporUnce of and need for 
aGIILS There w general agreement that the existing FILS has Uttte utility as a means for accessing 
eovemnv«nt infom«tion and either ought to be scrapped or significanOy modified. While the general 
design and details of a GIILS must still be vrarked out before any system couU be implemented, a 
number of suggestions and recommendations can be offered to nwve toward its realization. 

Perhaps most imporUnUy, there is widespread interesi in a GII15, and many of the participants 
and public comments commended OMB for initiating this shidy. For example, comments from the 
Department of Agnculhire included, 1 am pleased that you took this initiative (Williams, 1990, no. 
11 in public comments), and OMB Watch %m>tB (Bass and Pkxrher, 1990, no. 36 in public comments): 

We strongly endorse the study being undertaken by Syracuse University's Center for Sdenw and 
Technolo^ and wholeheartedly support OMB s attempts to involve the public in the development 
of the study. 

These and similar comments from many of *'^e interviewees and commentors suggest a number of 
inungible but very important benefits resulting from the shidy: 
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• The itudy hu been a catalyst for the public diacusston of GIILS, dissemination of public 
infbnnation, and the role of IKM in diaoemination activities 

• A iw«e of Individuals repwenting a broad rwige of stakeholders interested in GDLS 
bfouriit together to diacuw relevant Isiues and have expressed surprisingly similar views 

• As the study promased, increased attention and interest in the study wu evident 

• OMfrOIRA has generated much good-wiU by initiating the study, demonstrating their interest 
in improvii^ dissemination of govcnunent information, and obtaining input from a range of 
stakeholders. 

The study served both as a means of drawing attention to a very important topic of concern to a range of 
sukehoklers and as a catolyst to produce specific proposals on how best to move forward with a GIILS. 

Within this general context of consensus buiWing, the purpose of this chapter is to describe key 
factore that shouW be considered in the design of a GIILS, review a number of modeU that offer possible 
approaAes for designing a GDLS, and 10 suggest poasiWe activities for OMBOIRA if it wishes to move 
forward with the design of a GDLS. ta addition, the chapter outlines a number of research areas that 
%vUl require careful consideration if a GIILS is to be devek>ped. OveraU, the theme of this chtpter is 
that a GIILS of key finding tools is bo J\ feasible and desirable and that OMB should devetop 
strategies to move toward the realization of a GIILS. 



KEY AREAS OF CONSENSUS FOR 
DEVELOPING A GIILS 

The findings from the policy analysis, the interyiews, and tiw comments on the ff^\^T^\ Rggi^gr 
notice suggest key areas of consensus that can be used as a basis for the devetopment of a GliLS. Figure 
5-1 summarizes these key areas, and this section briefly describes them. 

The Government Should Be Responsible for GIILS Development 

There was wide agreement that the Federal government has a responsibUity for providing better 
access to and dissemination of government information. While there are numerous other stakeholders 
interested in the devetopment of a GIILS, it is the government that must first make the decision to 
devetop a GELS and provide the leadership and commitment for its successful design and 
implemenUtion. Moreover, the devetopnient of a GIILS is one of government s unique responsibUities 
and not a responsibility of other sukeholdere. Spokespersons for other stakehoWer groups are 
interested in enhancing and adding value to such a system, but there was general agreement that the 
government is responsible for the development and operation of the basic system. 



OMB Should Develop and Enforce Clear and Consistent GELS PoUcy Guidelines but Should Not be 
Involved In ttie Actual Operation of a GIILS 

Asuccessfiil cms will require OMB to develop ctear and specific policy guidance intheareaof 
disseminatfon. TW. guidance shouW be based on input from the agencies and the user community, but 
minimaUy , OMB wiU need to address procedures, standards, and scheduling for a GHLS. ftised on 
authority derived hom the Paperwork Reduction Act of 1980 and its reauthonzabon in 1986, OMB has 
adequate sututory basis for devetoping such policies for Executive branch agencies, but not for other 
braiKhes of the government. 
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nCURE 5-1: KEY AREAS OF CONSENSUS FOR DEVELOPING A GDLS 



. The Gov«rmi»l Should be RwpoMlble for Cm^Devetopm^ 

. OMBShouldI>evelop«dEiU6n»Ck»«»dConsi»tentGI^ 
Not be Involved in the Actual Operation <rf • CaiLS 

• The System Must Respond 10 User Infannation Needs 

. Ti«Gm^I>»ign and Operation ShouU be Based on Input from a Range of Stakeh^^^ 

. standaids for Operations and Performance Must Be Identified and Mainuined 

• The Agencies Should be the Locus of ResponsibiUty and Control 

. Agencies Should Have Incentives and Receive Rewards for Participating in a GDLS 

• Any GDLS Should be Integrated into Agency RM Functions 

• Coi^ress Must Provide Support F6r a GELS 

• Keep the GIILS Sunple and Develop it buxemenuUy 

• GIILS Should Provide Multiple Products in a Rangp of Formats 

A number of agency iep»e«mtative. indicated that they would wekome policy guidance on the 
dissemination of Srnnmwt information. Tl« development of a GIILS a^ 

S^S;,rcS^S^.numberof.g«^ 

hdp tttem fulfiU agency missions. 

A second policy lole for OMB in this area is enforcement After the development ofd^ 
and dSSpoCit i» imporunt for OMB to ensure that tho« policies are b«ng imputed, that 
agencies J^yir^ wiA the various procedures and requirements, and that the GIILS is 
accomplishing its stated objectives. 



■nu^ .l«o widesDiead sEreement that OMB should not and cannot be involved in the actual 
c^J^^^OT^S^^iS^Tteie^)^ experience in, «Kl knowledge about the desig 
STd^y^Sioltlld^^ Further,the«^Uyexist.num^^ 

S^^XS^SS^^NationS^^ 

S^rSIfX, mMer .gende. had successfully operated or had d^vei^ed m-hoj^ 
SJ^Uory/loc^tor systenTsome of these systems might serve as examples for a GIILS. 
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The System Mm! Respond Id User Infonnation Ncc^ 

The design of aCniS must klentify awl mpond to Users, 
however, aie not a homogenous group, and different target audiences may have different needs. While 
a number of user information needs ivereklcntifiedrcgafd^ of the most 

basic are: 

• A singte touite of entry for identifying and obtaining government information resources 

• Better awareness of the range of government information resources available to both 
go v ernment offidab and the public. 

Responding to these basic needs will greatly benefit users in both ttie public and govemnr^ent . 
Information resources that cannot be identified and accessed %vithout a great deal of difficulty and are 
not described in a sUndardized way cannot be successfully consulted or managed. 

User and producer needs change and any system must have organizational continuity such that the 
system can change as %veU. Ongoing and effective feedback m(,*chanisms between users and system 
management must be built into the inventory/locator system. In short, any system requires periodic 
review and evaluation to ensure that ol^ectives are being met, that user information needs are being 
resolved, and that tin? system contributes to overall agency effectiveness. 



CnLS Design and Operation Should be Based on Input from a Range of Stakeholders 

In addition to the consuieretion of user information needs, the system shoukl also incorporate views 
and suggestions from various user groups, including, but not limited to, the library community, public 
advocacy groups. Federal agencies, the private sector, professional associations, and OMB. While the 
system cannot be expected to meet all the objectives of these groups, it is essential that their views are 
heard and consktered during system design, implemenution, and evaluation. 

Moreover, there was wide agreement that an advisory council or some other mechanism to provide 
regular and ongoing feedback to system managers woukJ be essential. Sudi an advisory council should 
include a range of stakehoklers, especially representatives from the private sector. There was general 
agreement that the bask: system shouki be made available to the private sector for enhancements and 
value added features. 



Standards for Operations and Performance Must Be Identified and Maintained 

The success of the system will depend on the degree to which the various Federal agencies and 
offices are provkled (minimally) %vith standardized procedures for: 

• Determining whidi information to indude in the inventories 

• Utilizing catak>ging rules (perhaps Anglo An«ican CaUloging Rules-AACR2) for describing 
the informatton in machine-readable fdrmat 

• Submitting the information in agreed-upon formats so that they all can be compiled easily and 
efficiently. 

NIST, GPO, NTIS, NARA, LC, and perhaps others, should work closely with OMB and the various 
agencies to ensure that such standards are devefoped. 
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In addition to tetting operatioMl •tandardi. there lorOI elio be « need to develop performance 
Mandaidt for tvatem operations. AcoepuWe upeJite lag time*, aystem response time, and accuracy 
contents are a few of the areas that must be addrewed. Without dear system objectives and 
perfonmnce standard*, the system cannot be evaluated effectively. 



The Agencies Should be ttic Lochs of Responsibility and Control 

Individuals vrtthin the agendes are the people moat knowledgeable about their own information 
resources. Thus, it Is importwiit ttiat thev retain eontnrf over that Information and that agency 
infbnnation resouites are not "removed" from the agency. More spedficaUy, the agencies should have 
responsibilities for: 

• Inventotyii^ their information resources 

• Selecting from these inventories the key or most important finding took, caulogs, indexes, e»c. 
for submission to a government-wide inventory 

• Explaining and describing the information, or otherwise advising users about how best to use 
the information. 

The GIILS would refer users to appropriate finding tools, indexes, caUlogs, etc. at the agency level and 
provide information about whom to contact in that agency for additional information. 



Agendes ShooU Have Incentives and Receive Rewards lor Partidpating in a GIILS 

A frequent concern raised throughout the inlervie%vs was that the agencies are unlikely to 
partidpate effectively in a GDLS unkns they receive specific rewards and have incentives for such 
partidpation. One incentive for partidpalion is that a GIILS couU se^-we as a mechanism for an agency 
to meet the reporting requirements of: 

• OMB Bulletin 89-15, inventory of information dissemination products and services 

• National Audio-Visual Center inventory (36 CF.R . Ch. XIl) 

• Government Printing Office for reporting publications (44 1LS£- 1701-1722) 

• Oneral Services Administration to provide a directory of Federal information systems (31 

U.S.C . 1113) 

• Thdr enabling legisUbon regard<i\g information management and dissemination. 

Such consolidation of reporting requirements wouU be a powerful incentive for the agencies to 
partidpate in a GIILS. 

Another incentive for partidpating in the QIIS is that a broader range of users would be made 
aware of information resources at that agency. This increased awareness would likely result m 
improved disseminatkwi of infdnnatfon. A number of the agency representotives-especially pn^am 
offioerv-were veiy concerned that their information resources %»ere inadequately used by the pub >c and 
other government offidals. A GDLS that >inted" more users to a broader range of agency available 
infonmtion reKHnces oouW assist the agency in meeting sUhitory requirements. Moreover, agency 
representatives were eager to prove the in^ortance of and demonstrate the demand for their 

information, pioduds and services. A GHIS could serve as an important tool for agenaes to identify and 
readi audiences. Sud» a system coukJ also "taUy" denond for information services and products 
altowing the agendes to better assess and justify these services and products. 
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Other iiKentiv« are ttut • Cmi5 could reduce the tiiiK awl i««ouicw 
information-fcteled requests by tawressing the etfectiveness and accuracy of tho«» responses and by 
assisting inlennediaries outside the agency better exploit their information resources (and thus, 
increase demand). Seme of the agency respondents noted that an in-house inventoiy of information 
resources might be the most effective and least onerous means for reducing paperwork and duplication of 
information products. 

In addition, if ttte agencies recognized that an inventory would assist in accomplishing IRM 
objectives, they might be more willing to participate. Both 0MB and GSA have a range of 
reJonsibiUties for increasing the effectiveness of IW^acroas the government. The benefits discussed in 
this section and in Chapter 3, as weU as others yet to be identified, could be explained in policy 
guidelines and educational programs and made explicit by OMB and GSA. Through education and 
training, the agencies can better understand how inventories of agency information can be translated 
into more effective ERM (Burk and Horton, 1968). 



Any GIILS Should be Integrated Into Agency IRM Funcdons 

Although the reauthorization o/ the Paperwork Reduction Act in 1986 specifically included the 
importance of dissemination of government information as part of Federal KM, some agencies have 
beaii slow to operationalize this perepective. Currently, Federal IRM gives inadequate attentwn to the 
maintenance of inventories and to the dissemination of government information. Indeed, discussions of 
Federal IRM inadequately explai.. these hmctions (General Services Administration, 1987 and 1989a). 
The development of a GIILS is an exceUent opportunity to encourage agency IRM officials to create or 
enhance information inventories both to: 

• Better manage and control agency information resources 

• Increase access to and dissemination of agency information resources. 

OME policy development for a GUIS shouW clearly link the GIILS to IRM functions and 
responsibUities. Such an approach may help to integrate the various information-related positions 
within the agency, Le., library services, public affairs, publications, systems devetopment, etc. 

KM policy guidelines, quite simply, couW sUte that the creation of an inventory/kxator system is 
a necessary fonctwn for successful ERM. IRM training and pb descriptions couU include attention to 
inventory devdopment and disseminatkm. Top-down commitment to and an explanatfon of a GDLS as 
an IRM functton is needed and, accoitJ ng to study participants, would greaUy faahute agency 
participation in a GIILS. 



Congress Must Provide Support For a GIILS 

WhUe it appears that OMB has sUtutory authority for developing policy for the design and 
operatfon of an Executive branch GIILS, Congress shouW also be preparrf to support a GDIS Pohcy 
support abwdy exists, to some degree, with language in the Paperwork Reduction Act of 1980 (and 1986 
reaudlorizatton), OMB Circular A.130, and S. 1742 and HJi. 3695. However, Congress may need to 
provide some direct appropriations to the agency that serves as the centra^ comP*»«;«d 
of the inventory. The actual amount of those appropriations would depend on the sped-ications of the 
system, the information to be collected and compUed, and the techniques by which that information is 
disseminated. 
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help ensure the success of such a system. 

Keep the GHLS Simple and Develop it Inaementally 

incorporate their exprriences with the system into its on^mg design. 

•n«e was also general agreement that, although an agency might wish to '^n^PjIf ^^^P^^^^^*^" 

inve:i^^":!"^s:^ti^^^ 

?T ^ ^iS^'tr^S^^Sti ^ ^^ f^ ^ti^rL^n from tl. agendes. 

'a^tr^tTbeT;^^ it would "point" the u^ to^ .PFopmte fmd-ng 
toX'cilliae, or individual Uuit «>uld best respond to the information request. 

GIILS Should Provide Multiple Products in a Range of Formats 



GIILS 



Summary 



GniS.Sp«fflc^obi.c,^~f.~;^'^P^ 
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POSSIBLE APPROACHES FOR DEVELOPING A COLS 



During the coui»e of Wsitudy, a number of «Kiiangledudque8,ty^^ whkh 
might serw as utefulmodeb for d«vek>plng« cms ¥«i«klentifW The itemi listed here are only 
examples and do not comprise a comprehensive lining of pot»ible approachei for a GIILS. Each 
apprich listed offm a number of interesting and useful ideas for a Gn^^ Thus, they provide a good 
beginning point for the development of possible modeb for a GIILS. 



Federal Infonnation Resource Directories 

The study team reviewed a number of infonnation resource catalogs, indexes, and directories 
produced by various ftderal agencies. In general, the purpose of these catalogs was to assist both 
agency officials and the public in identifying the range of information resources that %vere produced 
within the agency. The printed catalogs, indexes, and directories varied considerable in quality. The 
two exan^ discussed below seem to be wdl-desgned and useful. 

An essential question about sudi directories is continuity and the Government's commitment to 
ensuring their regular publication. One hopes, for example, that the recendy released FFA Infonnation 
RPMUTTg Directory, will not be discontinued as was the F«»der«l Information Sources and Svstema (both 
titles discussed below). Thus, any information inventory /locator ^rstem may require a sututory or 
regulatory basis requiring its ongoing publication. The success of a GIILS may depend on such a 
commitment and the system s continuity. A "one-shot" GIILS wiU do Uttle to improve access to and 
dissemination of government information. 



FPA I pfnrmarion R psfturoes Directory 

The Environmental Protection Agency Ipfarmatinn Rwources Directory. Fall, 1989 (hereafter 
referred to as IRD) is issued by the Office of Information Resources Management (available through 
NTIS as PB90-132192FAA) and is a very good example of the types of finding tools that could be 

incorporated into a GIILS. The IRD is approximately 600 pages long and identifies and describes the 
following types of infomution resources: 

• General Reference 

• EPA Information Systems 

• EPA Contacts 

• Dodiets, Hotlines, Bulletin Boards, and aearinghouses 

• EPA Libraries 

• EPA Documents 

• Federal Contacts (outside EPA) 

• Interest Groups. 

It also includes a list of acronyms, abbreviations, and a glossary. 

The IRD is especially usehil because it recognizes tiuit a broad range of information resources, 
regardless of format, can be useful as finding tools to locate more specific infomution. It is pos»ble, 
however, that not aU the information contained in this directory would be needed for a GDLS. Despite 
some *veaknesses, e.g., the lack of an Index and inadequate description of infomwtion system contents, 
this directoiy deserves careful review as a possible model for an igmSL inventory of infonnation 
resources. 
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FgdCTil Inform^Hnn SourtM and Systems 



Th^ Fodgral Infermarion Sourg^ mnd Svahans (hgrttfler refeired to was Ust issued in 1984 

by the General Accountii^g Office. The FISS waa part of the O>ngi«sion4; Sourcebook Scri^ 
as its objective "to facilitate identificatioiv acquisition, and utilization of relevant and reliable 
infomiation which is needed by Confess in carrying out ita over^ 

responsibUities" (FISS, 1984, p. lii). More spedficaUy, it was intended to meet Congressional 
mandates as given in 31 1LS£* 1113(cKl). 

The directory pt^vides entries for each "nujor infcmnation collection and/or infonnation 
dissemination facility, such as, documenUtion cenler- information analysis center, research center, 
clearinghouse, special reference library, and infonnation network, operated by or for Ac agency" (p. 
xi). The directory is organized by agency, and ttiere are ormdse descriptive abstracts about the 
iixformation system being listed for eadh agency. An excrilent subject index foUoivs the ciution portion 
of the directory. The directory totals 1041 pages; the dution section is 600 pages, and the renainder is 
the subject index. 

The FISS is an excellent example of a govgmirent^wide inventoiy of information resources. The 
individual entries provide an excellent overview of the system being described and serve as a pointer to 
wh^ and how to obuin additional information. The most outstanding feature of the directory, 
however, is the 400-page subject index. For example, the index alk)ws the user to identify 15 systems, 
kxrated in a number of different agencies, Jhat deal %vith the topic of foreign aid. 



SUte of New Jersey Inf oFind System 

InfoFmd is an online catalog of and directory to information sources produced by the Sute of New 
Jersey. It serves to: 

• Inventory the repositories of infonnation tfuou^ut the sUte 

• Provide an information kxator enabling people to find the information they need 

• Provide a set of data-infonnation about information-which can be analyzed to identify the 
properties aivl characteristics of information files in sUte agerKies. 

No actual daU are contained in InfoFind; rather, it conUins infonnation about Lnformation and points 
the user to the proper contact person. 

This particular s>^tem deserves review as a possible model for a GULS because it links improving 
identification of and access to government information with a range of IRM objectives: "InfoFind has 
opened up many possibilities for data sharing, for reducing daU collection burdens on citizens, and for 
reducing state costs in collecting and storing informatton" (Stone, 1988, p, 44). The InfoFind system is an 
operational attempt to ac >m^ish objectives simiUr to those that a GDLS might have. Additional 
information describing InfoFmd can be found in Stone (1988). 

InfoMapper 

Bu.k and Horton (1988) intrrxluced the notion of an "InfoMap" as a means to inventory corporate 
information resources. An InfoMap is ("What is an InfoMap Anyway?' 1990, p. 4): 
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Anlnvci»toiyof«noi^«idz«tk>n'»iianyMdv»fiedlnfonMt^ Infonnatkm resources 

cut be Ubrahcs, diU b««e», online ictrievtl tystemt, miinual files, software, hardware, printing 
and mphkxacrvicei* and even perKMttivho have a qwdal knowledge o: ^ valued highly by 
ti« orpniiatkm. Thi» invcnloiy is more than a Uat, however-lt is a compilation of information 
about tine icsouroes. 

A software program/tempUte has been developed, based on d Base IV. to allow an oigwiixation to 
identify, enter, code, and describe those information resources. The InfoMap approach was field tested 
in a government agency. In addition, Syracuse University, School of Infonnation Studies served as a 
test-site for a Beta version of the software. 

In our assessment of Ae Beta version of bifoMapper, we sUled that the product is a tod whose 
"time haf owne" and determined that tt»ose orgsnizKtions wrtth tt»e resources and abiUty to implement 
the product would have the means to significantly improve overall IRM. A number of concemi and 
issues regarding Infbmapper indude: 

• The significant level of intellectual and poUcy effort, and resources, needed to input the data 

• Thelackofcontrolled vocabulary in some of the fidds 

• An inadequate level of detail in tfte documenUtion. 

Despite these concerns (whiA are likely to be addressed in the development of the commercial 
product), Inf >Mapper has potential as a model for the software needtid by Federal agencies to develop 
an infbrmati< « inventory/kxaitor system of information resources laddittonal information about Info 
Mapper can I « obtained from Information Maiagement Press. PO Box 19166, Washington DC 20U>ol. 



NTISFEDUNE 

The proposed American Technotogy Preeminence Act (H.R. 4329) contains language directing the 
National Technical Information Service (NTIS) to conduct a feasibility study for esuUishing 
FEDUNE FEDLINE wouM (p. 50): 

S»ve as a oomprd»ensivc inventory and authoritative register of information products and services 
disseminated by the Federal Government and assist agencies and the public in locating Federal 
Government information. 

At the conduston of Ac feasibility study, a report wouki be submitted to the Ho.^, Committee on 
Science. Space, and Technology. Indeed, the mandate in H Jl. 4329 is simiUr to the objectives, poUcy 
issues, and research objectives addressed in the study reported here. 

Although tlie specifics of operatkmalizing FEDUNE are unctear. NTIS currenUy has a task force 
that has been considering the devetopment of a GIILS. Retated to this effort. NTIS has proposed an 
Executive Order to implement such a system (NTIS, 1990a). This approach to a GDLS stresses (NTIS, 
1990b, p. 2): 

• Mandatory registration, not mandatory input of infonnation (an approach sinular to the 
pointer concept) 

• Scientifk, technical, and business-related information 

• The establishment of a supportmg network of federal officials 

• Standardized registration. 
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•n« proposed Executive Order would have three sections: °(.S«»"*^SaenU^^ 
and SS^ReUted Infbnn.tion to NTIS, (2) Establishing the NTIS B.bUog«p>;ic and FlDRiP 
SSsbW- the fadliution toob for Sdentilk, T«duiicl «id Busineas-ReUted Information, and (3) 
EtUbUshing a Network of Federal Information Disseminators. 

One cause of concern, however, is the emphasis pUced on agency STl "ther than on a "^o' 
Rovenm«t.wideinfonnationie««fCCS. Exactly how the .gendeawouki supply infbnnat^^^^ 
STScompJing source) and how Tcey offidab" within the agency- would be «poi«^ 
aubmittingtheinfonStionisundear. As noted in Chapter 3, other csusesfw concOTwehflTS 
^SSSt to mx,ver costs from its produrts «.d service, and its relationship with the private «rtor 
SlrfSTpnxluctionanddisseminationactivit^ A GII15 shouki not be dependen on any one sector 
fofrffectivrdisseminstion. Nonetheless, the proposed approad> offers a number of uieas and 
atrategies that may be of use in the design of a GIILS. 



Federal Infomution Centers 



TY^ General Services Administration (GSA) currentiy exerdses oversight for the Federal 
Information Centen (RCs), esUWished under PL 9M91. Robinson summsrues the purpose of the HCs 
as (1988, pp. 10-11): 

Clearinghouses for questions direded to the govcnunent. 

range of progian6 and services that people aie sometimes conhised about where to t""V "p/*" 
helTidentiKwhich of hundreds of government offices to contad with a question, avoiding amerry- 
go-iound of referrals. aUing or writing a Federal Information Center results in either a dired 
answer or referral to a government expert 

The nCs handle about 2 million inquiries per year at a cost of $4 million annually. As a result of an A- 
76 stiidy, however, it was dedded tiiat the private sedor should have an opportunity to Did on 
operating the system. As of July, 1990, Biospherics, Inc, operates the RCs. 

The nC syitem provide information deUvery adivities to 72 "^^^P?"*?;",*^' JT^^^ 
Sutes. Some of fhe responsibilities of the contractor for operating the HCs indude (GSA, 1989b). 

. Answering questions about Government programs, polides, information sour^^^ 

• Performing data base inaintcnance and lookup functions, and software and hardware 

maintenance 

• Preparing statistical, narrative, and other reports. 

Not aU of the stiKly partidpants were aware of the FICs, their adivities, and their role in the 
d^«tio^ of govSnmeKformation. Mudi of the what the HCs are intended to •ccomphsh 
tZ^^unlSto possibte objedives for a GDLS. The HO concentiate primarily on pjov^g 
information diredly to the public, using a range of information rwources. This operation deserves 
additional attention as a potential access and dissemination vehKle for a GULb. 

MARC Bibliographic DaUbase 

GPO and the Library of Congress currentiy create machine-readable records for millions of 
«>vSnmeTpuJl^S usingT^y-develo^ international sUndaids for organizing, formatting, 
•'^^^"8 tnbli4r-^c dau. T?^ set of staivlards allows sharing and mtegration of 
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biblio^Afrfik: leoordt acrot^ dififerent systems. These records m distributed (among other means) 
through OCLC, Oie world s largest t)iblk>graphk utility, and are thereby available, free of charge, to 
patrons in most US. libraries. 

An inlegnled machine-i^sdaUe catalogii^ (MARO fommt is currently under devdopment at the 
library of Cof^ieas that will allow one standard format for all kinds of information resources, whether 
thatfeaouiteisanartkte,abook,oracx)llectionof itema,andregard GHLS 
could tap into tttiacxistii^ system by creatii^ MARC records for aUgov^^ information finding 
tools. This syston would mining ^^S"^ burden and the need to develop new systems and standards 
and %vould ensure wide public access and dissoninatioa 



One Possible Foon of a GIILS 

This section offers a proposed approach for a cms. it is intended only as a gag^iblg Ylglgn for 
what a GDIS might be. Further, it assumes that the existing FILS should be enhanced and improved, 
but not bea part of the GIILS because: 

• Information collection requests have limited usefulness for access to government information and 
should not be confused with actual information resources content in a GII^ 

• The history and devek>pn%en t of FILS are fraught with problems and bad feelings; from a 
marketing perspective, the GIILS needs to be disassociated from FILS 

• The existing FILS system is mandated by Congress and one couW argue that statute^ 

would be necessary to modify it to include GIILS re^nsibilities 

• The existing system is poorly designed and has very lurrow objectives; adding GIILS 
responsibiUties to this system is likely only to injure ttie effectiveness of the GIILS aspects of 
the system. 

While it is possible that an entirely new system might be developed to incorporate both FILS and 
GIILS objectives, the preference of the study team is for a second systemic to 
improve access to and dissemination of public government information and to enhance agencies' abilities 
to manage their information resources. An overview of one possible model for such a system follows. 



General Description 

This approach would depend on OMB^MRA s issuance of policy directing agencies and requesting 
Congress and the Judicial branch to esUblish a machine-readable daUbase that inventories key 
finding tools to information resources and hoklings (regardless of format) produced at particular 
agencies. These finding took might include: 

Inventories 
Directories 
Handbooks 
Catalogs 
Indexes 

Listings of information systems and databases 
Qearinghouses 
Key offices or individuals. 

This policy guidance could be an extension/modification of Circulars A-3 and A-130. 
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The poUcy guidance would dettil U»e specific types of finding aids to be included, specify how 
these iten» are to be destiibed, specify the manner in which they would be submitted, prescTi^ 

reporting format, require ^t ttw inventoiy be updated regularly (e«., every month), 
and direct the agency to submit this machine-readable datafile lo a particular central compiling source 
suchasNTISorGPO. A key offidal in e«4» agency, poss&ly the deignated information resources 
manager, would have responsibUity for the submissions. After compilation, multiple dissemination 
formats and techniques wouk be done by ttie central compiling agency. 



Purpose and Audience 

The general purpose of ttie GlILS %w)uld be 10 Improve the management and dissemination of 
government information. More specifically, its ol^ectives would be to: 

• Create a compidiensive agency-based inventory of the various information resource available 

from individual agencies 

• Establish, from that con^wehensive agency-based inventory, an information inventory/locator 

system of significant finding tools in a standardized, madune-readaUe format 

• Make the information inventory/k)cator system publicly available in a range of formats using a 
number of dissemination techniques. 

The primary audiences for the GlILS woukJ be (1) Federal government officials, to better manage 
agency-based information and identify other information government-wide, (2) information 
intermediaries and brokers, who would use it to provide information to specific torget groups, and (3) 
the general public, who coukl access the system directly. 



Operation 

Agencies wouU produce a comprehensive inventory of inforoMtion resources within their particular 
agency. Thisinventorycouklbedoneina variety of ways and contain a range of information resources 
that best meet agency RM needs and responsibilities. Fkom this Inventory, the agencies *w)uld be 
required to submit, in a standardized and machine-readable format, significant finding tools (such as 
those outlined above) available throu^ their agency. This submission %voukl go to a central compiling 
souice. 

The central compiling source wouW integrate the submissions from agencies into one daUbase. 
Entries in the daUbase wouU include both the bibUographic information for the finding tool iud a 
description or abstract of thst finding tool. The compiled inventory /kxator system would be 
organized by agency, and, within agency, by type of finding tool. The compiling agency would provide a 
subject, title, and author index to the entire inventory. This central compiling source would receive 
Congressional appropriations to compile, produce, and disseminate the inventory. 

The govemment-%«de inventory/tocator woukJ be available in a rsnge of etectronic formats and in 
paper copy. CD-ROM disks of the database also could be soU/distributed through the GPO or the 
NinS. Other progran», such as the Depository Ubrary Program (operated by the GPO), and the 
Federal Information Centers (operated by GSA), could use the dautase in providing information 
services to the public. Value-added servkxs and products from this original database couW be 
developed and provided by interested private sector firms. OMB and selected Congressional oversight 
agendes wouW have specific responsibilities to enforce GIILS policy guideUnes and procedures. 
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The development of the government-wide invenlory/locttor system couW be accomplished in 
phases. Phase I be market analysis and cost-benefit analysis, policy develq^nmt, system 
design, and project planning; Phase n would be pilot testing; Phase m would be implementation; and 
Phase IV would be evaluation and fine-tuning. Devdopment and implementation of the government- 
ivide information inventory /locator systenv from policy development to actual system opention, might 
take 2-3 years. 

Benefits 

Such a govenunent-widc infomiation inventoiy/kKator system wouki have benefits to 
partidpabng government agencies, to the public, and to 0MB: 

• Government officials and the publk wouU have access to a single database of the most 
important finding looto lo public information for the entire govenunent 

• OMB %voukl piovklepoUcy gwdanoe and enforcement and woukl not be re^nsible for the day- 
tOKlay procedures of operating and managing tf^ inventory 

• Tne actual infonnation, and the task of d ^ Tibing that infonnation, would remain at the 
agency level where knowledgeable indivkluals can provide additional detail about the 
various finding toob and infonnation as appropriate 

• Information nesoi"« managers at tne agency level would have a comtprehensive inventory of 
puUk: information resources lod finding tools to help them better manage information within 
that particular agency and to meet various statutory and regulatory requirements 

• The government-wide inventory/ tocator system would assist OMB in nweting responsibilities 
given it under the Paperwork Reduction Actk>n of 1980 and its reauthorization in 1986. 

Perhaps most importantly, the development of a GIILS would be a statement of Federal commitment to 
the principle that access to and dissemination of government information in the electronic age will be 
enhanced and not reduced. 



Sumouuy 

This section identified a number of existing models and approaches that might be useful in the 
design of a GIILS. Detailed analysis and assessment of these approadies for a GIILS have not been 
done to dale. Nonetheless, dra%ving on these and other approaches, the study team proposed fiD£ 
possible model as a basis for designing a GDIS. We offer ttus approach primarily as a visk>n and 
beginning point for further discussion. Cleariy, many additional issues and procedural matters must be 
addressed beiore one particular approadt coukl be proposed as the Ixsi" approach for a GIILS. 



FURTHER RESEARCH 

As suggested in the previous section, many inventory/kxaitor systems have been created that have 
potential applk:ations for a GDLS. The study reported here has made a "first cut" at klentifying some 
of those systems, developing criteria as a basis for designing a GDLS, and offering a possible approach 
to facilitate discussion. Before the actual design, or poUcy basis, for a GIILS can be formulated, 
however, a number of key topics require additional investigation. Some of the most important research 
topics requiring investigation are briefly described below. 
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Complete Polky Analysii of InTentoryA-ocator Syitem Policy Imbumento 

Appendix A provides • list of the policy instruments lelsted Id inventory/locator systems that 
were wSyxedfoTthis study. R>r purpo«s of orgMization, these policy instrumCTts«ecategpr^^ 
^^,S^e,i«ency-4«i^ Asignificar teffort was spent on this 

^^S^ting i^TS^draft document TWs draft, hoM^er, is not «mprehens.ve nc^^^ 
con^!^. nmwTghout theVSdy, additional policy instruments were identifKKl as a result of the 
interviews, references in the literature, and serendipity. 

Thus, the analysis of the instruments listed in Appendix A and summarized in Chapjer 2 is a useful 
beginning to conduct a comprehensive assessment of policy instruments retaied to Federal mformabon 
S^Sntoiy/locator systems. Before poUcy is developed for a GII15 . compr^ 
existing toistruments should be completed. Such an assessment might best be accomplished by the 
Congressional Research Service or a similar Federal agency. 

Examine Existing Agency Inventory/Locator Systems 

An important result of this study was the identification of a number of inventoiy /locator systems 
that currenUy exist within the Ftderal government Agency-specific print products include, for 
example, the^EPA Information Browrnn. Pii«terY> the hhs Dii^inYo^ r^^L^lo 
CensuTcilalQg Electronic inventory/locator systems appear to be m place m the Department of the 
Navy, the Federal Tnde Commission, and the Department of Veteran Affairs, to name only a few. 
Additional prini and electronic inventory/locator systems were mentioned in responses to the notice 
that appeared in the Ft^pral Register ano are summarized in Chapter 4. 

Additional study is needed to assess these existing inventoiy/locator systems and determine the: 

• Policy or statutory basis for each system , . ^ . . , j 

• Typa of information resources each system inventories and the degree to which it mcludes key 
finding tools rather than actual infonmati on resources 

• Hardware and software configurations upon whidi the inventory is based 

. Content, format, and struchire of the "enny" for each type of infomation resource 
. Pit)cedures used for collecting, reviewing, and entering information 

• Relative compatibility among these various systems 

• Formats and techniques used to disseminate information in the system. 

Identification of the v-rious existing inventory/locator ^^^steim .nswers to ^ J" 
provide important dau for how to develop policy and procedures for a GUl^. Thui effort wou'd also 
help leverage the considerable investinent agencies and other govemmenUl entities have made in 
existing systems. 

Omdud Market lUseardii on User InfoiBuJton Needs for a GIILS 

One of the most important areas that requiref additional research is the assessment ofuser 
information needs across various potential COLS markets. Such research is essential to better 
determine: 

. What are the primary markets for a CDLS, and what are the salient characteristics o. the 
individuals within those markets? 
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• What types of govmimnt finding toob would be most useful for particular market segments? 

• What are ttie most important government information needs of various market segments, and 
how can a GIILS best respond to those needs? 

• What are the pre fe rred techniques for accessing an inventory /kxtator system? 

• What information producb and services should be develq>ed to enhance the effectiveness of 
the GIILS? 

• To what degree are users %villing to pay for accessing a GUIS or to receive specific types of 
products? 

Addressing these and other similar questions is essential if the GIII^ is to be 'Hiser frie^^ meet the 
needs of its users, and succeed in the information marketplaoe. 

Conductii^ such research will entail a careful research design that identifies the various market 
segments and collects data from the individuals within those segments. Moreover, within those 
segnwnts, the design must take into considerstion a rmge of usefs, from ttiose ^ 
knowledge of government information resources 10 those %vidta>nsiderableexperie^ Thesegments 
shoukl indude those who are technok>gically naive as well as those who are tedmologically 
sophisticated. Sudt researdi is essential not only to identify market needs but to estimate potential 
denund for particular types of products and services. 

Analyic Selected Government-Wide Indexes/Catalogs 

The purpose of sud\ an analysis is to critically examine a selection of hardcopy and electronic 
indexes/catak>gs to government publications, information, infbnnation services, and infonnation 
products to determine possible content, format, structure, and approaches for a GIILS. The assessment of 
these tools should include a review of: 

• Objectives of the tool 

• Coverage of material (general/specific) 

• Format online, hardcopy, microform, etc. 

• Arrangement of entries: sections, thenuiidc, alphabetical, other 

• Degree to which it "points" or refers to other sources/ tods; and the specific items/ individuals 
that it points to 

• BiUiographic information, indudii^ standards used in describing the information resources 

• Type of g ov ernment information, scrvires^ and products included in die tool 

• Inclusion or exclusion of abstracts and type of abstract used: summary, analytical, descriptive, 
etc. 

• Useof a thesaurus or controlled vocabulary 

• Instructions in the use of the tool 

• Indexes 

• Other criteria as appropriate. 

If the tool is an online system, review of the software, user's manual, training support, costs and fees, 
and format availability of the tool might also be considered. 

The actual tools to be examined and analyzed shoukl indude both government and private sector 
tools and tools in hard copy, CD-RCM, microform, and online. Such tools might include the 
Congressional Indexing Service's ASW^^ '"^ Monthly Catalog, Federal Statistical 

Data Bases (Oryx Press), FedFind (ICUC Press), the New Jersey InfoFind (Stone, 1988), Information 
(Viking Press), ll^Hf »^ nni^mm^t Periodicals (InfordaU International), Listing Of 
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^fflcV J^3', ^L::'h;:"'^„!^^ (GSA. now out of print) or '^yf^'^^^^l^f'- 

2SriS?l^^^SSSSlitoga (Zink. SpecUl Ubrine. A«oa.tK)n, 1988). The 
titles listed here arc repfwentative onIy-cle»riy there ire other*. 

The results from this snalysis ihould (1) Identify effective appro«*es found in other took 
iJli to them directly) thafmight be considered forijduj^ in^HI^, iSS^^ke 
content wd organizational stnicturw that might be considered as a modd for a cmS , and (3) make 
specific recommendations about what might be feasible and appropriate for the «>ntentand 
al^ngementof typical entry in a government-wide information inventory/locator system. 

Determine Standards for a GIILS 

Central to the success of any Gni5 is the degree to which there «re cUsar and accepted st^ 
thesystem. invertigation into the standards currently being used by the various a^noes fo^ 
determining v/hich types of information resources would be reported, forHstong and descnbmg 
SJSSfresourcS^r entering those resources in machinere^JaWe format, ^ for making those 
inventories available are only a few of the areas that wiU require investigation. 

Re-saich is needed first to identify and describe the standards that are currentiy brij* ""f^- 
used^rt::^^^ Then, an .^Lament of these standardsshould be -^^^^^^Z^ ' 
weaknessesTivigaps. Next, a review of existing st«>d«d» inthe« 

determine the degree to which the GILS could be based on these standards (e.g., AACR2. MASC 
fw^^tNlST S^ds, American National Standards Institute (ANSI) standards, etc.). Finally, 

above. 

Investigate Costs ReUtcd to the ImpIemenUtion of a GIILS 

Once research is done in the above areas, it should be possible to develop a set of options or models 
for a Gnin?«e option, couU be based on a tow, moderate, or high level of effort •^«>™™'™"' -° 
. CnS R,r eSf ojtion. cost estimates (minimally including staff time, equipment, and supphes) on 
the foUo%ving would be needed: 

DevdoDinent of ttiepolk^raiKl procedures for a GI^ ... 
A^^Wratton STTLnpiS^ve inventory and submission of the findmgs tool inventory 
^^S^^-^^^^^^'^ disseminatton of the GRLS through a central source 
Developing and implementing training modules for operators of the system 
Operating the system in response to agency and public requests for ii^ormabon 

Ongoing oversight and enforcement of the policies reUted to a GCLS 
Evaluation of the system. 

Ad vv^ on how best to conduct these ccst studies might be obtained from the G AO or other ap^. 
Review of costs for the deveU,pment of similar systems couW assist m estunatmg costs for a GULS. 

PrndiKW cmt estimates for a possible GULS was beyond the scope of this study, but such estimates 
.re 5Sy^S^5^Se fei^lity study of F^SW to be inducted by NTIS th^ « outhned 
^HTSg. Such cost estimates riuHild be based carefully constnicted n«deU^ 
dittering levels of efforts and should include resu.ts from the other nsearch topics desonbed m this 
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fecfkm Simply proposing cost estimates for one or more GHLS without conducting the research ouUined 
in this section wiU likely result in tte development of an ineffective GIILS. 



Summaxy 

Thi5 section has identified six key areas where additional research an^ investigation are needed 
betore proceedii>g with the desig;n of a GIILS. The temptation mi^t exist for an agency or a private 
sector firm to >mip in" immediately in the design and imjrfemenUti^^ The results from this 

study, however, suggest that while there is an evolving consensus of what a GDIS shouki be and how it 
should be operated, numerous areas require additional investigation. Those areas, and specific 
researdi questions to be addressed in those areas, are described above. 



OPPORTUNITIES AND OPTIONS FOR ONfB 

As a result of this study, a nunto of opportunities aiKl options present thcmsdves to 0MB. The 
key opportunity is to assum a leadership stance in the design and devetopment of a GIILS. Currently, 
there is a leadership vokl within the government about what exactly shouki be done to provide 
improved access to and dissemiiation of government infonnatMn. OMB*s efforts *o maintain momentum 
and interesc in the design and devek>pment of a QIlS is an important step toward the eventual design 
and implementation of a GIILS. 

Currentiy, OMBOIRA is the key player in how the design of a GIILS might occur. In this role, 
OMB<)IIU^ may wish to consider a nunto of possible optiora and strategies These options and 
strategies are based on the assumption that OMB-OIRA will have to deal with GIILS-related issues 
in the future, and that Uking a leadership sUnce now mi^t save a great deal of effort (anK)ng all the 
interested stakeholders) later. A brief overview of these "next steps" is provkled in the remainder of 
this section. 

Detennine Appropriate Level of Involvement \n GIILS Development 

OMBOIRA will need to consider what level involvement and what level of effort is 
appropriate to commit to the design and devdopn^nt of a GIILS. Factors affecting this determination 
go beyond the conrunitnwt of resources to completing wch a project Other concerns include: 

• The degree to whk* commitnvnt to a GIILS complements or enhaiKies administration policy 

• The degree to whkrh commitment to a GIILS effectively responds to Congressional mandates 

• How involvement in the design and impleinenUtion of a GIILS assists OMBOIRA accomplish 
other agency missions and objectives, e.g., cihancement of IRM govemment-wide. 

The earUer this determination is nude, the sooner otivr stal/?hoklers interested in a GIILS can respond 
and develop their strategies. 

Conduct or Encourage Other Agencies to Conduct fviAe: Research 

An imporUnt role and strategy for OMB would be to continue the researdi efforts initiated with 
this ^tudy. As discussed in the prevwus section, theiv are at !e*st six key areas of research that require 
addi lonal attention. In effect, these areas complement each other and should be investigated m 
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concert with one another. However, it is poflsible a«t the various research efforts could be 
ni«4i«itiaied aatMS various agendes, vrtthin the private aector, or other research-conducting 
l^^i^^S^^i^i^ «»d impoSkt neKt ««p for OMB is to m^ntain tlj momentum 
dSS^U, in part by this .Study and buUd on it by 

Propose Dissemination and COLS Policy Altemativca 

Another option for OMB is to move forward by proposing possible poUcy alternatives and 
guidelines to improve Ihe dissemination of government infoimation. Pbi;cy proposals might address: 

• The types of government information appropriate for public dissemination 

. Guidelines to determine what types of dissemination nwchanisms are appropnale m particular 

types of situations . ^ 

. MedHxls for coaling dissemination activities and Yow. exacUy, costs are to be computed 

• Unking dissemination activities to IRM functions 

• Coordinating agency dissemination activities gpvemment-wide. 

Since the appea»«»cc of Tl»e Second Advance Notice of Further Pobcy D^^^OP*^' °"J™"fr^ 
of Information (OMB, 1989), there has been an expectation that OMB would issue additional thoughts 
on policy related to the dis.^nation of government information. 

Fmdings from this study suggest that a number of the Federal agencies would welcomethe 
opportunity to respond to and provide input on proposed policy initiatives m Ji"^,,^^ *»^f*' 
hoUever «e skeptical that effective policy proposals in this area can be made without •dditiona 
I^^yX^es and other sUkehoWeS. Thui OMB might propose a range of poh^rmitiatives 
and alternatives for discussion by the agencies and information community, through open meetings, 
discussion sessions, or an advisory group (see betow) that deal specifically with infonnation 
dissemination and CIILS. 

Establlth a GIILS Advisory Group 

Many of the interviewees and many of the FfdCTitl RcgiStCT respondents expressed *«r pleasure a^^ 
being asked what they thought about the design «k1 devetopment of a GIILS^ Moreover, the prcK^o 
Sing these viewsVvas im^rtant both for data coltection and as a means of bmkimg «>nf^;^"' 
wl«UiGIILS shouW be and tow it shoukJ operate. A GIILS advisory group could accomplish a number 
of important objectives: 

• Provide a formalized mechanism to obtain input on policy initiatives and ideas 

. Offer suggestions and ideas for the design and development of a GDLS , , ,„k«,h„c 

. Beaconduittocoinmunicate developments on a GIILS to the Urger community of suleholders 

. ?!S^f!S^'J^sUkeholder. can debate and explore the im^.' 'ations of key issues and 

concerns related to a GIILS 

. Assist OMB in achieving consensus on l»ow to deal w.th various issues and concerns regarding a 

GIILS. 

EsuWisbment of such a group would also a?monstrale OMBs inf rest in and commitment to a GIILS. 
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MOVING FORWARD 



OMB^MRA hM • «plendkl opportunity for MMrting iMiknhip to 
infonnation miMnment, diaaemlMtion, and a GIILS, ihat have been poorly attended to in the past. 
There is much interest in the design and devetopment of ioiiie form of a GII15 by a range of ^ 
repreaentiM a nunter of different stakeholder group*. Most recently, at an institute on electronic 
records sponsored by the National Association of Government Arduves and Records Administrators, 
the following recommendation %vas made Qune, 1990): 

An information locator system/puWic records management system should be developed and 
avaUable online and in other forms to serve effectively at least the following purposes: 

• To provide information about major Federal information systems sufficient for other Federal 
agencies, state and local governments, the private sector and the public to know of the existence 
and understand the purpoae and contents of these major systems. Information systems having a 
substantial impact on state or focal government shouU be deemed nujor ^rstems. 

• To provide basic descriptions of other Federal information systems, these descriptions to be 
derived from routine review of agency disposition requests as required by U%vs regarding 
archives and records management. 

This and other comments noted throughout this report indicate that there is much interest in a GIILS. 
Indeed, a signifkant amount of interest and momentum has been generated simply as a result of this 
study. 

OMB s next steps need to concentrate on formuUting polk:>- uutiatives for review and discusaon, 
conducting additional reaeaid\, developing a tong-range plan for the development of a GIILS, and 
continuing to buiW consensus among Ute stakehoWers interested in a GIILS. 0MB and others >nter«ted 
in the devetopment of GIILS shouW avoid the temptation of designing a s/stem out of context of the 
criteria proposed in this chapter and without conducting additional research. 

Devetoping a GIILS has the potential to be one of the most important Federal information policy 
initiatives of the 1990s, tadeed, implementing a GHLS is essential if the vast information resources of 
the government are to be suocesafuUy klentifted, accessed, and used by government offkials and the 
public alike. The opportunity and the challenge of designing sudi a system will require ksaders^^^^ 
resources, cammitinent, careful planning, and involvement by a range of stakeholders. In each of these 
areas, OM&OIRA can make an important contribution to help realize * successful and effective 
govemment-wide information inventory /locator system. 
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APPENDIX A 



Selected Policy Initnuncnlt Related to 
Infonnadon Inrentocy Systemi 

The fifty-one poUcy instnimente listed below were sub|ect to an extensive analysis, the results of 
y^J!^:^^i.a.v^2. Where the policy in^t^l^^^ 
statute's common name is followed by its public law number and the location in the Untfd Sttg Code 
wh« it tocodSted. If the unit of aiilysTis a section of the Unltnl Stittt Code, it» title is followed 
by the appropriate subsection name(s), then by the dtotion to the 1LS£. S*"^^: "^r*^ 

Sction ^^JTr^-^^-'^^''**""* »• ^ •'^"P? ^'i^fS'^^^^ 

foUowed by the dution to the C£E. Executive Orders, BuUetiwi, Memoranda, «d 

identified by title, while proposed legisUtion is identified by tiUe and House or Senate bUI number. 

The instruments are in four basic categories: 

• Government-wide sUtutes and reg;ulations 

• OMB circulars, bulletins, memoranda, and regulations 

• Piopoaed instruments 

• Agency-spedfic statutes. 

In addition, the typology described in Chapter 2 was applied to the information systems mandated by 
the policy instruments. More than one categoiy is listed if the system has characteristics of more than 
one categoiy. The categories Usted below and their equivalents from Chapter 2 are: 

Clearin^use > Clearin^use 

Referral Service ■ Information Referral Service 

Control System ■ Date Collection Control System 

BPS System » Bibliographic, Factual, SUtistical System 

Other ■ Other. 

A. Government-Wide SUtutcs and ReguUtions 

Freedom of Information Act, P.L 93-502, 5 U^.C. 552 (Otherl 

Privacy Act of 1974, P.L. 93-579, 5 ILSf • 552a (Otherl 

ReguUtory FlexibUity Art, P.L 96-354, 5 1LS£. 601-612 [Control System! 

Business and tadustry - Technological, Sdentific, and Engineering Information, P.L. 81-776, 15 
US.C. 1151-1157, Chapter 23 [ClearinghouseJ 

Money and Finance; Program Information, 31 iLS£i 6101-6105 (BPS System! 
Inderal Information Centers Act, P.L. 95-491, 40 1LS£. 760 eferral Service! 
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Public Printing and Documents; Distribution and Sale of Public DocumenU, 44 US.CL 170M722 [BPS 
System] 

Paperwork Reduction Act, RL 96^511, 44 USJt 3501-3520 [CdntroJ System; Other] 

Computer Security Act of 1987. P.L. 100-235, 40 759 [Control Syr^tem] 

Computer K4atching and Privacy Protection Act of 1988, P.L 100-503, b ILS^ 552a (o-v> (Conirol 
System; BPS Syston] 

Executive Order 12291, 'Tederal Regulation" [Control System] 

Parks, Forests, and Public Property; National Archives and Records Administratk>n; Records 
Management, 36 C.F.R. XII, B [Qearinghouse; Control System] 

B . Office of Management and Budget Circulars, Bulletins, Memoranda, and Regulations 
Circulars 

Circular A-3 (Revised), 'Xk>vemment Publications** [Control System] 

Circular A-127, Tinancial Management Systems** [Control System] 

Circular A-130, ''Management of Federal Information Resources** [Control System] 

Circular A-132, Taieral Productivity and Quality Improvenoent In Service Delivery** [Control 
System] 

Bulletins 

Bulletin 87-14, lleport and Inventory of Government Information Products and Services** [Control 
System] 

Bulletin 88-10, "Keport on Government Information Dissemination Products and Services** [Control 
System] 

BuUetin 89-15, lleport on Oi>Iigstions for Government Information Dissemination Products and 
Services** (Control System] 

Bulletin 89-17, "Federal Infonnation Systems and Technok>gy Planning** [Conm)l Systen^] 

Bulletin 89-18, Tiscal Year 1990 Information Collection Budget Request** [Control System] 

Bulletin 90^, Hegulatoiy Program of the United States Government and Unified Agenda of 
Federal Regulations for April 1990*' [Contrui System] 
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Appendix A (Continued) 



Menoaadum 
M-8M4, "Federal Information Onters" lOther] 
Reniulationa 

Administrative Perwrnd; Office of Management arnJ Budget; Controlling Paperwork Burdens on 
the Public 5 C.F.R. HI, 132.1-1320.9 [Other] 

PROPOSED INSTRUMENTS 

Paperwork Reduction and Federal Information Act of 1990, HR. 3695 (Control System] 
Federal Information Resources Management Act of 1989, S. 1742 (Control System] 
American Technology Preeminence Act, HR. 4329 (BFS System] 

Proposal for an Executive Order, TaciliUting Access to Scientific, Technical, and Business-Related 
Information" (NTIS] (BFS System] 

. AGENCY-SPECmC STATUTES 
Banks and Banking; National Institute of BuiWing Sciences,12 1LS£. 1701j-2 (Clearinghouse] 
Banks and Banking; Home Mortgage Di8dosiiie,12 1LS£. 2801-2811, Oviptcr 29 (BFS Systenr.l 
Census, 13 1LS£» (BFS System] 

Commerce and Tnuie; National Trade DaU Bank,15 1LS£. 4901-4913, Chapter 75 (BFS System] 
Copyrights; Copyright Office,17 ILST 705-710, Chapter 7 (BFS System] 

Food and Drugs; Drug Abuse Pnr.-sntion and Control; Control and Enforcement, 21 lLS£i 873, 
Chapter 13, Subchapter I (BFS System] 

Ubor; Bureau of Ubor SUtistics, 29 ILSLC ^-9b, Chapter 1 (BFS System] 

Mineral Lands and Mining; Exploratory Program for Evaluation of Known Recoverable Coal 
Resources, 30 208-1 (BFS System] 

Mineral Lands and Mining; Grants to Sutes, 30 1LS£. 1295 (BFS System] 

Money and Finance; Congressfonal Information, 31 lLS£u "13 (Referral Service; BFS System] 

PubUc Health and Welfare; Publk Health Service; National Research Institutes, 42 iLS£. 285- 
285a-5, Chapter 6A, Subchapter HI (Referral Service) 
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PuUic Heilth and Wdfare; National Ubiary of Medicine, 42 U.S.C. 286 (Qearinghouse] 

Public Health and Welfare; Public Healtti Service; Research with Respect to Acquired Immune 
Deficiency Syndrome; Infonnation Services, 42 US.C. 300c-17, Chapter 6A [Refeiral Service] 

Public Health and Welfare; National Space Program, 42 jLLS£i 2451-2484, Chapter 26 [Other] 

PuWic Health and Wdfire; Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention; Missing Children, 42 
U.S.C. 5771-5778, Chapter 72, Subchapter IV IQearin^use] 

Public Health and Welfare; Department of Energy; Renewable Energy Initiatives, 42 7371- 
7373, Chapter 84, Subchapter XD (Other] 

Public Lands; PuUiations and Reports, Distribution of Maps and Atlases, Copies, Sale of Transfers 
or Copies of DaU, and Production and Sale of Copie8,43 41-45 [Other] 

Public Printing and Documents; Geological Survey, 44 U.S.C. 1318-1320 [Other] 

Department of Commerce - Special Studies and Work, P.L. 91-412, 15 U S C. [Referral Service] 

Federal Energy Administration Act of 1974, P.L 93-275, 15 lLS£i 761 [Clearinghouse] 

Energy Supply and Environmental Coordination Act of 1974, P.L. 93-319, 42 US£j. 6299 
[Clearin^iouse] 

Eneigy Conservation and Production Act, P.L. 94-385, 42 lLS£i 6801 et seq. [Clearinghouse] 
Department of Energy Organization Act, P.L. 95-91, 3 U.S.C. 19 et seq. (Clearinghouse) 
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t OfBct of Managtmnl and 



Bwjftt 



Nortec. 

lUMMiaY'ThoOffictof MaiiifHiitMi 

and Budget requnsta pnbtic oanmant for 
a rtsaarcb atadr aotitiad *Tednl 
Infonnation Inveotacy and Lmlai 
Systems: Poiicf RaTiiif and 
Rtcommendationa." 
OATia: Commentt from the public 
should be aubmitted no later than Majr 
21. 1990. 

: Commentt should be 



eddraased to: I* Timothy Spreha. ORica 
of Infonnatioa and Repilatory Aflairs. 
Room 3233 New Execuiive Office 
Building.. Oflice of Managmanl and 
Budget. Waahiagton. DC 20503. 
Telephone: (202) 395-4814. 
Pom PWiTNni m wmk iwm c o nr iicn 
ProfesMir Chariea K McChm. School of 
Informition Stadias Room Ceotsr 
for Scieoca and Tachnoloiy.Syraaise 
University. Syracnee. New Yodc 13244- 
410a Telephone: (315) 443-2911. 

OffiOTof Maaagn^^oDdted^ 

oa^K^^ govamMot Infometkio 
invaotory and locator eysliaia 
CommenU will contribtite to a six- 
mooth raeaaich etudr preeently in 
progress, entitled "Federal Information 
Unventory end Locator Systans; Poliqr 
Review and RacocjnndationB.** The 
study is echedalad for oomplalion by 
June 30* 1990. 

In recant yaere e number of statutes 
end regulaUons have been adopted that 
require various Fadtral agenciee to 
fH^intaiit inventory systama or other 
means of locating various types of 
govemmont information, products, end 
services. Ewampi^ include the Federal 
Information Locator System (FILS). the 
Unified Agenda of Federal Regulationa. 
inventories of ma)or information 
systems, and inventories required in the 
Computer Security Act and the 
Computer Matching and Privacy 
'Protectioc AcL However, the purpose, 
requirements, and operation of these 
efforts, when taken as a whole, are 
confusing and embiguous. 
' Further, there hes been consUlerabIa 
discussion that the concept of FILS. as 
mendeted in the Paperwork Rednction 
Act (44 U.S.C chapter 35) U too narrow 
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in scope and inedeouetely eddressea 
issues raleted to public aooesa to end 

dissemination of government 
informaUon. The study will explore die 
notion of e Federal tnventory/locator 
system that ie broader in context than 
FILS and cotild be approached on e 
government-wide basis widi the eime oft 
(1) Assistii^ agendes to better menage 
their information resourcae, end (2) 
improving public acceu to and 
disseminetion of government 
informetion. 

Given this context the study will 
carefully review the existing policy 
system regarding **inf6rmatioQ 
inventory/locator aysteme": clarify the 
concepU benind such syatema; assaaa 
the objectives end usee for such 
systema: end offer reconunendationa idr 
how suds systeme can best meet the 
needs of both Federal ageadaa end the 
general public 

The study's purpose ia to explore 
policy and system options end meke 
reoommendationa releted to an 
infonnation locator/ inventory policy 
system for public government 
infonnation. It will inveatigete key 
concepts, requirements, and current 
efforts to provide inventoiy/locator 
systems. 

To essist in accompliahing die stud/s 
purpose. 0MB soiidts public comment 
concerning the fdllowing questions: 

1. Is it desirsbla and/or feaaiUe to 
esublish e Federal invaalory/locator 
system for public government 
infoniiationT How might an infonnatloo 
inventory/locelor eystaas for public 



what obtactives skould the eyetas 

eccomplish? 

2. How might an invantoiy/looator 
system t >e public fovemmeni 
information be oonfiguradi What data 
should such a svalemindttda: 
Infonnation coUadion raqueata. 
information producU and services, 
daubasee. information sources, or zoom 
combination of d»a shovel How might 
the system best be edmlnistered? 

9. Would it be desirable to 
standardise Information elements fen 
inventory/locator systems maintained 
by Federal agendas so that afncy 
systems coidd be eoUscted Into e 
government-wide taventoryf 



4. What govemmeot Informatkm 
inventory /locator eyeteme exist 
currentlyT How might dwy be improved 
to beet meet the needs of both the 
govanunent end the pubtict 

5. To what degree should an 
inventory/locator system be considered 
es part of. or linked to. Federal 
information resources management 
ectivitieeT 

0. How well do exiating atattttas and 
regnlations provids guidance end 
direction to Federal agendae in 
maintaining inventory/locator aystamsT 
What spacilk statutes and regulations 
provide such guidance? Should steps be 
taken to revise these ststutes and 
rcgtilationa? 

7. What ars approprista rotes end 
relationships for 0MB, other Federal 
agendes. the privete sedor, the library 
end infonnation sdence community, end 
other groups in the development, design, 
end opererton of en informetion 
inventory/locator system for public 
government informetionf 

0. How can OMB encourage Federal 
egandes to maintain better government 
infonnetion inventory /locator systems 
es part of: (1) Agendes* information 
i«eouxces management ectivities snd (2) 
to improve eccess to public government 
informetionr 

The study is sponsored by the 
Regulstoty Informetion Service Center. 
General Services Adroinistrstioa snd 
co-sponsored by OMB's Offioe of 
Information and Reguletory Affairs. The 
Regidetory Infonnation Servtea Center 
esaisU OMB in operatinf several 
informetion systems thst track the 
st/itus of, end provide public informetion 
OB. the status of reguletioos and 
information collections. The principal 
investifator for the etudy is Professor 
Cbariss R. McClure. Syracuse 
University, Syrecuse, New York. Ms. 
Ann Bishop. Mr. Pidlip Doly. and Ms. 
Pierette Bergeron elso serve on the 
study taasB. Additional infbrmatieo 
about die aindy can be obtaiaad from 
membere of die study team at 
addrees ikied abovo. 



iB.Msdkas.lr, 
AcUn$ A dminiuMor and Dtpvtj^ 
AdmiiuBitnmi Offimafi nfo tm uu m wa d 
lUguhWryAffmm. 
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PUBLIC COMMENTS RECEIVED IN RESPONSE TO FEDERAL REGISTER NOTICE 
OF APRIL 6, 1990, CONCERNING REQUEST FOR COMMENT ON STUDY OF 
FEDERAL INFORMATION INVENTORY AND LOCATOR SYSTEMS 

A s r«d«rml rngsBcy L = Library, momd«fflie, or nonprofit 

c s Congrass P = othar privmta sactor 

8 = Stmta/locml Govt. 

KO. im NAME AND O RGANIZATION 

1 A Michael A. Bronson, Dir., Off. Resources Mgmt, farm 

Credit Administration, McLean, VA 

2 L Bryan Stack, Docs Librarian, University of Nebraska at 

Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 

3 A Jean McKee, Chairman, Fed Labor Relations Authority, 

Washington, DC 

4 A David K. Jefferson, Chief, Info Systems Engineering 

Div. , Natnl Computer Systems Laboratory, Natnl Insts. 
of Standards and Technology, Dept. Commerce, 
Gaithersburg, MD 

5 P(A) Bonnie C. Carroll, Pres., Information international. 

Oak Ridge, TN (reflects some CENDI views) 

6 A Earline Teasley, ETA, Dept. of Labor, Washington, DC 

7 A Henry E. Hockeimer, Assoc. Dir. for Mgmt., U.S. 

Information Agency, Washington, DC 

8 A Kenneth A. Fogash, Dep.!:xec.Dir. , Securities and 

Exchange Commission, Washington, DC 

9 A Donald C. Demitros, Dir., Off. Info Policies i Systems, 

Off. Asst. Sec. Admin., Dept. of Kousing k Urban 
Development, Washington, DC 

10 P Andrew A. Aines, N. Springfield, VA 

11 A Roxanne Williams, OIRM, Office of Secretary, Dept. of 

Agriculture, Washington, DC 

12 L Cheryl R. Nyberg, U. of Illinois Law Library, 

Champagne, 111., and Chair, Govt. Documents Special 
Interest Section, Amar. Assn. of Law Libraries, and 
Bruce Kennedy, Georgetown U. Law School Library, 
Washington, DC, and Chair, Govt. Relations Comm., AALL. 

13 A James C. Laffcrty, Acting Dir. Communications and 

Legislative Affairs, Equal Employment Opportunity 
Comm., Washington, DC. 

14 A Otto T. Hall, IRM Officer, Consumer Product Safety 

Commission, Washington, DC 

15 A Robert W. Houk, Public Printer, Government Printing 

Office, Washington, DC 

16 A Frank M. Ramos, Assoc. Dep. Admin, for Mgmt & 

Administration, Small Business Administration, 
Washington, DC 

17 A Jamas B. McCormick, Assoc. Managing Dir. for 

Information Mgmt. , Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, DC. 



May 22, 1990 

PUBLIC COMMENTS RECEIVED IN RESPONSE TO FEDERAIi REGISTER N OTICE 
OF APRIL 6, 1990, CONCERNING REQUEST FOR COMMENT ON STUDY OF 
FEDERAL INFORMATION INVENTORY AND LOCATOR SYSTEMS 

A s FsdsrAl Agsney L = Library, aeadtmie, or nonprofit 

C = Congrass P = Othar privata aaetor 

S = Stata/loeal Govt. 



HO. TYPE NAME AND ORGANIgATIOM 

18 L Prudence S. Adler, Federal Relations Officer, 

Association of Research Libraries, Washington, DC 

19. L Carol C. Henderson, Acting Dir. Washington Office, 
American Library Assn. , Washington, DC 

20 A John L. Okay, Acting Dir. ,OIRM, Office of Secretary, 

Dept. o Agriculture, Washington, DC 

21 A Steven Broadbent, Dep. Asst. Sec. for Information 

Systems, Department of Treasury, Washington^ DC 

22 A Col. Clinton A. Booth, Dep. Dir for Architecture, 

Office of Dir. of Information Systems for Command, 
Control, Communications, and Computers, Office of the 
Secretary of the Army, Dept. of Defense, Washington, DC 

23 L Sandy I Morton, Dir. Govt. Relations, Special Libraries 

Assn. , Washington, DC 

24 A Thomas J. Collamore, Asst. Sec. for Admin., Dept. of 

Commerce, Washington, DC DRAFT 
25. A Charles P. Tiemey, Acting Assoc. Dir for 

Administration, Information and Facilities Mgmt., 
Department of Energy, Washington, DC 



Nay 30, 1990 

26 P Thomas S. Shorebird, Archives of National Theater, 

Washington, DC 

27 A Jeff Fenstermacher, Asst. Director for Admin. , National 

Science Foundation, Washington, DC 

28 A Lorin L. Goodrich, Dir. , Office of Administration, 

International Trade Commission, Washington, DC 

29 A Dale G. Zimmerman, Dir. Legal and Administrative 

Services, Railroad Retirement Board, Chicago, IL 

30. L Susan 6. Hadden, Prof of Public Affairs, Univ. of Texas 

at Austin, Austin, TX 

31. L Page Putnam Miller, Director, National Coordinating 

Committee for the Promotion of History, Washington, DC. 

32. L Susan E. Tulis, Law School Library, University of 

Virginia, Charlottesville, VA, and Chair, Government 
Documents Round Table, American Library Assn. 

33. A James E. Larson, Acting Dep. Asst. Sec for IRM, Dept. of 

Health and Human Services, Washington, DC. 
34 A Michael Doyle, Asst. Admin for Mgmt. , Agency for 
O International Development, Washington, DC 
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John Chel«n. Executive Director. The Unison Institute, 

G:?5'SiS?'E5S;. Dir., and David Plocher, Staff 

Attorney, OMB Watch, Washington, DC 

Edward P. Walsh. Managing Dir., Federal Maritime 
Coibinission, Washington, DC ^ _.. *. 

Edward G. Lewis, Aist. Sec. for IRM, Department of 
Veterans Affairs, Washington, DC 



June 11, 1990 

39 A George P. Sotos, Acting Dir., OIRM, Dept of Education, 

.0 A riW^rtiuman, Dep Asst Sec for IRM^ Department of 
Health and Human Services, Washington, DC 

June 19, 1990 

41 A Thomas J. Collamore, Asst. Sec. for Admin., Department 
SSn'rSirs;n!*ScSO,°Sational Archives and Records 

Ji?;in-peS?lloSSr'Di^., Office of IRM, Environmental 
Protection Agrmcy, Washington, DC «,i«4.4„n 
Robert W. Houk, Public Printer, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, DC 
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June 28, 1990 



45 A George L.B. Pratt, Exec. Dir., Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission, Washington, DC 
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